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The Feminine Point of View 


The rise of the woman novelist in the late eighteenth century 
England was a slow phenomenon. In the beginning the women writers. 
made male authors their models and tried to imitate them. Mrs. Aphra 
Behn (1640-89) followed the male s 
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At the behest of her step-mother, the silent Miss Fanny Burney 
performed the melancholy ritual of destroying all of her juvenilia in a 
bonfire? She asked Charles Burney not to let anybody know that 
Evelina (1778) was her work: “...nobody must know that I am the 
author. Novelists are not highly thought of today." Even as late as 
January, 1800, we find Miss Edgeworth writing to her cousin in a 
letter: "We have begged Johnson to send you Castle Rackrent. Y hope it 
has reached you. Do not mention to anyone that it is ours...” Queen 
Charlotte had “a settled aversion to almost all novels and something 
very near it to almost all novel-writers.™* Miss Burney's jealous step- 
mother thought Evelina only “some trumpery novel quite unsuitable for 
young ladies.” 

Women writers had no stable traditions to follow. After Smollett's 
death, the last of the notable writers of the mid-eighteenth century, the 
novel became a most popular form of art, but in the process it lost its 
former finesse to à great extent, 

However, in the seventies, women writers were receiving attention. 
and their prospects were becoming bright. Some of them were writing 
well, though they could not be compared with men like Henry Fielding 
and Richardson. In 1773, The Monthly Review observed that "this 
branch of literary trade" appeared to be "almost entirely engrossed by 
the ladies". And, again in December 1790: “Ladies seem to appropriate 
to themselves an exclusive privilege in this kind of writing,” It is 
mainly for this reason that the custom of anonymity for women authors 
was not so common by 1790, though it certainly continued for quite 
some time. 

‘The change in manners of the age was a favourable factor. Addison 
had established in the Spectator Papers that morality and good taste 
were inseparable. The standard of manners and conduct set by Addison 
and Steele declined for quite some time under George I, largely owing 
to the example set by him and his coun, and the abundant use of cheap 

gin. Later these manners developed into the formal stilted type, 

represented in Lord Chesterficld’s letters to his son. However, a 

definite improvement was visible in the age of Dr, Johnson. England, 

for the first time, looked up to a code of social politeness. Deficiency in 
the graces was considered the worst stigma on an educated man; 

"Every man of any education would rather be called a rascal than 

accused of deficiency in the graces The novels of Richardson and 

Fielding had ample didactic content The influence of the Blue 

Stocking was also helpful in Bringing about a marked 
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improvement in the manners of the age. Before the movement 
faded away, it had achieved its aim to some extent; it had exercised a 
civilizing influence on the manners of the society. The very insistence 
on replacing card-playing by intelligent conversation was a welcome 
indication of a better social and moral climate, 

(The women novelists would often read out their writing to the 
members of their families, It was the age when novels were tested by 
reading them aloud. So, family criticism was a powerful force to give it 
a new direction. Fanny Bumey would read out from her manuscript of 
Evelina to Susan: later she read from her book to dear “Daddy” Crisp 
also. She “danced a jigg to Mr. Crisp" when he liked Evelina. To Sir 
‘Walter Scott, forty years later, she dilated on the incident ith great 
glec^ Mr. Crisp encouraged her to write her long letters with ease and 
spontaneity. “Dash whatever comes uppermost”, he begged. “If you 
‘stop to consider what you say, or what may be said of you, I would not 
give a fig for your letter” He urged her to write as her own instincts 
directed her to do: “Whomsoever you think fit to consult, let their 
talents and tastes be ever so great, hear what they say—agreed but 
never give up oc aller a litle merely on their authority unless it 
perfectly coincides with your inward feelings." 

The influence of R.L. Edgeworth on his daughter, Maria 
Edgeworth, should not be judged adversely on the sole evidence of 
Belinda (1801). She has treated in some detail the probable influence of 
parental misbehaviour upon children Bis Ss 
Edgeworth, though greatly attached to her, was a man of 
‘impulses. He supervi: and corrected her work thoroughly: “Go on 
and finish—leave that to me; it is my business fo cut and correct— 
‘yours to write on.” His egoism is evident from the nature of the order 
he left behind about the publication of his Memoir. He “left order that 
his own share of the work was to be printed intact, with all its errors, 
inaccuracies and solecisms exactly as he had Teft it" ‘Maria Edgeworth 
confessed that she was greatly inspired and encouraged by him in her 

‘or finished anything 
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of youth of the time. The sub-title of the novel, The Wanderer (1814), 
is meaningful. Though Miss Burney had no professed critical theory to. 
work upon, yet by intuition she had realized her marked talent for 
graphic descriptions. It was probably compatible with the female 
temper to have a strong hold on reality and day-to-day experiences of 
life. Evelina, who is thought to be a portrait of Miss Fanny Burney, 
writes to Mr. Villars letters full of minute detail of her experience. She 
tells him : “I shall write to you every evening all that passes in the day, 
and that in the same manner as, if I could see, I should tell you." He 
also appreciates and desires the same: “I cannot too much thank you, 
my best Evelina, for the minuteness of your communications; continue 
to me this indulgence, for I should be miserable if I am in ignorance of 
your proceedings." Caricatures and exaggerated ‘humours’ in 
characters tend to add to the total effect of the picture. Daddy Crisp was 
Tight when he remarked: “To do you justice, Fanny, you paint well.” 
Keen-eyed Maria Edgeworth had a close grip on the homelier side of 
reality and presented it with scrupulous fidelity. 

‘These writers disliked affectation in art as well as in life. Miss 
Fanny Burney would rather read letters from Frances and Henry than 
The Vicar of Wakefield (1766), partly because these are real, whereas. 
The Vicar of Wakefield is fictitious. "Those Letters”, she writes, "are. 
doubly pleasing, charming to me, for being genuine. They have 
increased my relish of minute heart-felt writing. She was 
disappointed in Mrs. Roewe's Letters from the Dead to the Living 
because they betray improbability and inordinate enthusiasm, Mrs, 
Roewe's moral enthusiasm, intense as it was, did not appeal to her. 
“They are so enthusiastic, that the religion she preaches rather disgusts 
and cloys than charms and elevates.” It was the age when most men 
distrusted enthusiasm of any sort and preferred good-sense. While 
commenting upon the superior nature of Dr. John Hawkesworth's 
writings, Miss Bumey observed with pity: “.. he has a small tincture of 
affectation.” Maria Edgeworth, too, favoured naturalness in art and 
life. In one of her letters she wrote; “It is extremely agreeable to me to 
see paintings with those who have excellent tastes and no affectation,” 
It is, indeed “affectation” that is exposed in the works of these women 
writers, Miss Funny Burney. sentiment only as long as it is 
genuine or sincere, In her for the first time in the English 
fiction, setting becomes ‘functional. She localised London 

verisimilitude t0 the portraits of 
different characters, they have often been taken from life itself. Maria 
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Edgeworth has modelled Ormond after her father and drawn Thady 
from life. Ormond is a cross between Tom Jones and Sir Charles 
Grandison. In The Patronage, Buckhurst Falconer and his scheming 
father are living characters. Miss Fanny Burney had seen and heard 
about some characters; whereas some were half seen or heard and then 
developed, some others wholly invented by her from current social 
characteristics, Mr. Smith (in Evelina) is modelled, as her sister Susan 
suggests, on Mr. Barlow; Mr. Villars after her own “Daddy Crisp.” 
These writers at times tended to produce types rather than individuals, 

‘Although Richardson had elaborately dwelt on feminine traits and 


female characters, his was not a feminine viewpoint. It was the ws 
i le tenderness into 


weakness lay in this quality. For these writers, woman's strength lay in 
hér heart, not in. her. head: imagination, sympathy, simplici 

7 spontancity—these were her typical qualities, She must have essentially ^ 

feminine traits, The faults of judgment, for instance, could Dé ~ 

—convenienily overlooked, if she possessed "sense of the right feminine 
kind." Her greatness lay "rather in a quickness of apprehension and a 
delicate taste than a strong judgment”. Along with delicacy, she must 
have a sound moral “principle.” The frequent reference to this in the 
novels of the time is characteristic, The Rev. Mr. Villars observed to 
Evelina: “Remember, my dear Evelina, nothing is so delicate as the 
reputation of woman: it is at once the most beautiful and the most 
brittle of all things."* His warning is reminiscent of Miss Burney's 
‘own remark about “poor miss L” when she feels guilty of snubbing her: 
“Tt is, however, impossible and improper to keep up appearance with a 
female who has lost her character, however, sincerely she may be an 
object of pity." 

The safety and security of women lay chiefly in a strict adherence 
to the established moral values, Miss Clara Reeve held vice more 
despicable in a woman than in a man, as according to her, “woman was 
intended to be a more perfect creature than The women, too, 
took seins de sca gee ere Sorea e 


are adequately aware of their responsibility. As a matter of fact, 
ways kept in View thatthe min funcion of the nove 
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ethical—to ennoble and strengthen the human mind. In short, they 
desired to instruct and improve the human mind through the novel. 
‘The women novelists focused their attention on woman-and-her- 
Fanny Burncy introduces her heroine, Evelina, in ' Author's 
~ Preface’ asà young woman blessed “with a virtuous mind, a cultivated 
understanding and a feeling heart.” The underlying intention is also to 
portray a real and life-like woman, an anti-romantic heroine, The — 
emergence of the domestic novel owes much to the contempt expr 
‘Yor female understanding and her limited f experience. It was 
Tiüch -more-an invention of women writers, too, The startling 
adventures or events did not suit the female temperament Calm 
domestic life remained their favourite field of interest. In Evelina the 
point of view remains that of Evelina throughout; out of the eighty-four 
letters that make up the novel, she is the author of sixty. Evelina takes 
her "womanliness" with her when she enters the world at the age of 
seventeen. The book presents an admirable picture of the manners of 
the time from a woman's point of view. 

Miss Bumey has a great historical significance because she links 
the earlier noveliss—Fielding, Richardson, Smollett—with Maria 
Edgeworth and Jane Austen. In her later novels particularly she copies 
her masters too closely. Her close adherence to conventionality is 
damaging for her artistic development. More often than not, her 
characters are stereotyped. Lord Orville turns out to be an idealised 
elder brother. However, when Fanny Bumey draws upon her own 
authentic experience, she is plausible, She connects the whole fate of 
her characters with the central crisis in the life of woman, when the 
possibility of marriage lies directly in her path, She thus deals with 
them in a way that had already been indicated in the Pamela (1740-41) 
of Richardson. In the hands of Jane Austen the subject is thoroughly 
sifted and reduced to its essentials. Her novels concentrate on the _ 
restricted circle of home life. — 
^ nsum, women novelists in the late eighteenth century, especially 
Maria Edgeworth and Miss Fanny Burney, brought into English fiction 
female tenderness and the. feminine Badzu Although under the 
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Jane Austen—The Maid 


We know very little about Jane Austen's personal life. The source 
material available for the purpose is not much: we have her half a 
dozen novels, letters, memoir, and some tittle-tattle about her life and 
opinions. Jane Austen observes in onc of her letters, "Who can. — 
understand a young lady?” Indeed the problem is difficult, However, in 

—his chapter an atiempt is made to presenta portrait of Jane Austen às it 
emerges from her extant letters and life-records. 


I 


Letters are probably the most dependable source of information, 
because there the writer expresses herself unhesitatingly and freely. 
Jane Austem's-Tetters reveal her personal opinions, likes and dislikes. 
Many intimate letters, we are informed, have been destroyed by 
Cassandra; the first volume concentrates exclusively on family matters. 
But one is not to forget that these are family letters, meant for family 
consumption. And in a letter js put what its writer and receiver. like and 
not what we, the outside readers, expect. Then, Jane Austen's life has. 
been largely uneventful, except of course, enlivened by balls, picnics, 


~alkerandt watks-She-not-infrequently laments the ‘want of material of 
idence to establish that her sister, 


letter writing. There is also an evii 
mostly written, asks less and talks 


1 Cassandra, to whom the letters are. 
/ — more in her communications to her: "You tell much that gives me 
pleasure but I think not. much to answer.” Cassandra does not seem to 
be much interested in discussing literary things. Jane Austen begins to 
write about the second edition of Sense and Sensibility to her in 
November 1813. However, she at once skips over the topic : "I cannot 
fire you T am sure on this subject, or I would apologise. What weather 


and what news!” 
Yet much can beegathered from her letters. She was quite witty. 
For example, she referred to her bad cold in 1913: "My cold has been 
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an off and on cold almost ever since you went away, but never very 
bad. I increase it by walking out.and cure it by staying in.” But one 
cannot fail to distinguish the serious views from her playful 
observations. She, for instance, should not be taken very seriously 
when she observes in a lighter vein: * Walter Scott has no business to 
write Novels, especially good ones.—It is not fair—He has Fame and 
Profit enough as a poet and should not be taking the bread out of other 
people's mouths.” She was not blind to the merits of that great 
contemporary novelist. She hastens to add: “I do not like him and do 
not mean to like Waverley if I can help it—But I fear I must.” She is 
capable of considerable clarity in her language: the word on which 
emphasis is placed is invariably begun with a capital letter. 

Jane Austen was a typical countrywoman with her characteristic 
views and tastes. She was fond of village life. Her family has recorded 
her love for the country, though she herself speaks little of landscapes 
in her novels. Life in a country town in her time might be full of tedium 
or boredom. Miss Thompson; for example, finds Emma Woodhouse’s 
Highbury dull. However Jane Austen did not find it so. She intensely 
loved the Steventon Rectory and was greaily attached to the village of 
Steventon. Although she had to remain at Bath for over five years, she 
did not enjoy her stay there. She had to go there willy-nilly: “I get more 
and more reconciled to the idea of our removal. We have lived long 
enough in this Neighbourhood, the Basingstoke balls are certainly on 
‘the decline.”? She could not love Bath as home. When she left it in 
1804, she did so with a cheerful feeling of relief: “It will be two years 
tomorrow since we left Bath for Clifton, with what happy feelings of 
escape.” For over three years she lived at Southampton. There, t00, she 
did not feel at home. It was only at Chawton that she felt at ease: “Jane 
Austen probably found the way of life at Chawton congenial: it was 
countrys, and she had always been dissatisfied with life in a 
town.’ 

Many tragic events befell the family she loved so much. In 1795, 
James Austen's wife died, leaving him with a two-year-old child— 
Anna. Sad experience came nearer when Cassandra's fiance, Thomas 
Fowle, died in 1797. Then, it is held that she herself had had a heart- 
tragedy near about 1802. Her father’s death in 1805 greatly shocked 
her. Like Jane Bennet, she had struggled to support her spirits; there 
were periods of dejection. Along with this, she must have, at times at 
least, felt some lack of outside appreciation. First Impressions Was 


rejected unread in 1809. Susan lay buried with little hope of its being 
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published. Her life experience in this respect was quite different from 
that of her immediate predecessor, Fanny Burney. Miss Bumey was 
encouraged and lionised, but Jane Austen did not have such moments 
of high praise. 

Jane Austen had, one infers, moments of low spirits. For example, 
she complains in 1799: “I do not know what is the matter with me 
today, but I cannot write quietly.” She writes in 1813 from Chawton : 
“Your letter was truly welcome and I am much obliged to you for your 
praise, it came at a right time for I had some fits of disgust.” But her 
spirit remains invincible, even when she is suffering from mental and 
physical ailment. When she has sore eyes, she finds great consolation in 
learning music in the meantime. She suffers from a cold in 1803, but 
she is not depressed : “I rather feel languid and solitary—perhaps 
because I have a cold." Yet she remarks: “We shall improve, I dare say, 
as we go on."5 Even when the symptoms of her falling health are quite 
obvious, she is steady and spirited. She wrote Sanditon, 12 chapters in 
about seven weeks. She describes a fire-break and its ravaging features 
in one letter, but concludes the account with a consolatory note. “Such 
were the prominent features of our fire. Thank God, they were not 
worse.” In fact, she reveals her principle of cheerfulness when she 
observes: “But like Mrs. Hastings I do not despair." 

Her earlier letters are replete with detailed accounts of gowns, 
dresses, dances, walks and balls. Here is a young girl's excitement and 
enthusiasm towards these things. Jane Austen is evidently a great 
dancer and tireless walker. She joyously writes to her sister from 
Steventon on 24 December 1798: "There were twenty dances and I 
danced them all and without any fatigue.” While describing another 
ball, she remarks: “There was a scarcity of men in general and a still 
greater scarcity of any that were good for much. I danced nine times 
out of ten."* Her letters show her anxiety about her gowns: “I cannot 
determine what to do about new gown"; “I am rather impatient to know 
the fate of my gown”: “I wore at the Ball your favourite gown.” 

Similarly, she is exceedingly fond of walks and visits. These are 
usually hindered when the weather is ‘extremely hot. She is, as such, 
disgusted with the uncertain weather: “What dreadful Hot weather we 
have!—It keeps one in continual state of Inelegance."? She gives 
detailed descriptions of the weather and seasons. She does not like the 
hot weather, and writes in a letter: “We are afraid of the South Parade's 
being too hot” Walks had been her favourite habit while living in 
Steventon. When the family shifted to Lyme Regis, she enjoyed walks 
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in the environs of Lyme. At Steventon, the walks were greatly liked: 
“When the weather was good, the walks about Steventon were very 
beautiful.” Since the winter affords greater opportunity for pleasant 
walks than the summer, she prefers it: “She had the healthy person's 
delight in any kind of good weather, but, as she loved to walk, she 
naturally preferred cold weather to hot." 

However, her love for these things did not have the same intensity 
throughout her life. Great zest is apparent in the Steventon letters, 
whereas in the letters of the later period one finds a tendency to 
dispense with great detail. Along with maturity in age, her fondness for 
dress and gowns decreased. In her Chawton letters references to these 
things are sparing, so passing. At one place she notes the futility of 
expensive gowns: “It may be hardly worthwhile perhaps to have the 
gowns so expensively made up.” She always likes to be well-dressed. It 
is quite natural for a womanly maid. But as she advances in age, her 
dislike for fashionable dress grows strong. While at Chawton, at 34, she 
had given up being fashionable. In her letters written from 
Southampton and Chawton (when she was between 29 and 41), her 
taste is clearly shown. According to her, a woman must dress well, but 
not luxuriously. Fine dress is ineluded, yet al the end, as one of the 
essential charactérislics-of a-perfect-woman: ‘her-manners. 

hie recommendations of ease and good. humour, unaffectedness: and. 


going abour with four horses, and nicely dressed herselí—she i$ —. 


together a perf ‘of woman." —— 

‘A similar attitude towards balls is also discernible. In 1809, she 
writes about the Manydown ball in her letter to Cassandra, It was à 
small ball—she would not have liked it at the age of Anna, her niece. 
She observes: “The Manydown ball was a smaller thing than I 
expected, but it seems to have made Anna very happy. At her age it 
would have not done for me.” In 1811, she describes a ball in a very 
sketchy manner—and she is perfectly aware of the nature of her 
description, She asks Cassandra to send in her enquiries in case she 
wants to know more about it, otherwise she had done with it. A distinct 
tone of fatigue and indifference towards such descriptions is traceable. 

In 1813, in a letter to Cassandra from Godmersham, she appe 
bored with the minute details of a concert; hence she determines to be 
brief: "And what is there to be told? I shall get foolishly minute unless 
per the matter short.” After having described the concert in à few 

es, she again realizes: “I am growing too minute, so I shall go ^ 
breakfast.” In her letters, Jane Austen’s favourite, and frequently 
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repeated, word is "particular." In the early letters the word is often used 
in connection with dress, balls, dances and visits, showing thereby that. 
she has been very particular about these things. This, however, does not 
happen in her later letters, as her outlook matures. She seems to be 
more interested in things that are not showy but solid or material. 

Jane Austen's earlier letters contain sporadic allusions to her 
novels. She has been a modest, shy lady and writer; and the female 
scribblers were held in low esteem. Then, Jane Austen revises her 
writings quite often, till they produce an indelible effect after great 
labour. Presumably, she does not hazard to write about them as she is 
not sure of their being very satisfactory as yet, or the occasion for 
information and discussion about them does not arise. However, in the 
later period the situation is somewhat changed. The profession of 
female authorship is not so much looked down upon, though Jane 
Austen still prefers anonymity. The second volume of letters shows that 
her works are considerably liked by many readers. Her letters to Anna 
Austen contain her views about novel writing. She advises Anna 
Austen to stick to her area of experience and avoid familiar and 
inelegant expression. 

Jane Austen was deeply concerned with the family. Despite the 
fact that she never married, she devoted most of her time to family 
concerns, her life was a part of three generations. The Austens were a 
large family of amiable members. Five of Jane Austen’s brothers 
married nine wives; and they gave her a number of nephews and nieces. 
Her brother, Edward Austen (1768-1852), had eleven children. He did 
not marry again when his wife died in 1808, as his eldest daughter, 
Fanny Catherine Austen, successfully took charge of her father and his 
household. Her brother, Francis William (1774-1865), had eleven 
children from Mary Gibson, distinguished in the letters as “Mrs. F.A." 
Charles John (1779-1852) married twice and had seven children. The 
Austens were not quarrelsome among themselves: this was the general 
impression left on the nephews and nieces by Jane Austen’s generation. 
The family atmosphere was stimulating for Jane Austen, both as an 
individual and as a writer. As we learn from the Memoir and the Life, 
the Steventon rectory supplied much life and incentive. There was the 
“flow of native wit with all the fun and nonsense of a large and clever 
family," 

The Austens were neither poor nor rich. Jane Austen also wished 
to be moderate. She wrote to Cassandra in 1798; “People get so 
horribly poor and comical in this part of the world that I have no 
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patience with them—Kent is the only place for happiness, Everybody i. 

fich there” She also makes ironical references to the rich and their way 

of fife, She-speaks of the rich Lances in this strain: “They five in 5 
—fandsome style and are rich, and she seemed to like to be rich, and ye 
gave her to understand that we were far from being so. She will soon 
feel therefore that we are not worth her acquaintance," On June 29, 
1808, she observed that “the rich are always respectable.” In the Society 
in which she lived rank and wealth were usually held in high esteem, 
She moved in the class of rectors and country gentry. The class was not 
very rich, yet it was sufficiently well-off and ambitious. Jane Austen 
was careful about money-matters; for example, about her mother's 
finances. She was happy over the financial progress of Henry Austen, 
and called it a constant source of satisfaction." In fact, she despised 
both the rich and the horribly poor people. 

She loved her brothers, parents, nicces though she felt closest to 
her elder sister, Cassandra, only. She is glad over her brother's 
(Frank's) promotion, and is greatly grieved over her father's death. 
References to her mother are many and respectful, too; and there is not 
sufficient evidence to show that she was a “very boring woman.” Jane 
Austen has great respect for aunts. In fact, she loves family 
relationships, as she maintains: “I like first cousins to be first cousins 
gd alee about each other. They are but one remove from B. and 
su 
Jane Austen is a staunch advocate of good conduct and she is 
ashamed of her own manners when they are alleged to be bad. As she 
remarks to Cassandra: “Unlucky me: that my notice should be of such 
consequence and my Manners so bad."^ That she does not want 10 
injure anybody's feelings is clear from her answer to Miss Irvine's 
letter. She writes to her with “as little incivility as I could”. By the very 
nature of the letter-form, some words or expressions are bound 10 
repeated. However, the words that could be avoided but are repeatedly 


used in letters are “amiable”, “elegant”, “agreeable”, “tolerable”, and so 

eae rege reflection of her own tolerably amiabl PETS 
ly t person. Her language is refined. It is reported 

never spoke a sharp word to anybody. The conversation of men is cfle? 

refined when ladies are also present Such must have been Jane 

Austen’s portion in life. Her family story reads like a and "the 
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Some five conjectures of Jane Austen's possible love-affairs have 
been made. R.W, Chapman refers to four possible romances in his Jane 
Austen: Facts and Problems: the Tom-Lefroy affair, an affair with Mr 
Blackall, the Manydown episode, and the nameless and dateless 
romance, Constance Pilgrim makes another guess in his book, Dear 
Jane : A Biographical Study. Though the details are obscure and the 
importance uncertain yet her advice to her love-sick niece, Fanny 
Knight, reveals her view of love and marriage. She favours the 
marriage of love, as the worst thing in the world is to be bound without. 
love. The ultimate aim of marriage should be happiness, and similarity. 
of tastes and compatible temperaments lead to it. Even in her mature. 
age she cannot bear to see lack of happiness in married life: "I do not. 
think, I could even now, at my sedate time of life; read Olimpe et 
Theophile without being in a rage. In reality, it is too bad—Not 
allowing them to be happy together when they are married—Don' t talk 
of it."'* Here again her outlook is practical. As she is sure that the real 
man will come some day to marry her niece, Fanny, she advises her to 
be patient and hopeful. To be hasty in such things, as young people 
often are, is to repent at leisure: “One of the sweet taxes of youth is to 
choose in a hurry and make bad bargains.” And she is confident that 
lovers generally do not die of love. She frankly writes to Fanny Knight: 

ut it is no creed of mine, as you must be well aware, that such sort 
lisappointments kill anybody."? 

Jane Austen favours marriage where it is the inseparable union of 
two loving persons. Honeys suo tes youth qui youhf testy. for, 
she often refers to woman's beauty with spirit and eagerness, The eyes, 
dark, beautiful eyes catch her attention most: "—whose eyes were as 
handome as ever”; "those beautiful dark eyes”; “those large dark eyes”; 
“her fine dark eyes.” In the case of women, the physical beauty fades 
away as they have many more children, Jane Austen, therefore, does 
not like women giving birth to many children, or early business of 
‘mothering’. She, many a time, laments the lot of such women: “Poor 
woman, how can she be honestly breeding again?": "Poor Animal, she 
shall be worn out before she is thirty.” She points out to Fanny Knight 
that her lot is better ; "And then, by not beginning the business of 
Mothering quite so early in life, you will be young in Constitution, 
Spirits, figure and countenance, while Mrs. Wm, Hammond is 
growing old by confinements and nursing,”!* 

Jane Austen thinks well of all, yet she is not unaware of the 
wickedness of some persons and cannot always continue finding people 
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agreeable, She firmly holds that the wicked must be punished. The 
natural, if not religious, law demands it. At one stage she frankly writes 
to Caroline: *.. but the good for nothing Father, who was the real 
author of all her (Olivia's) Faults and sufferings should not escape 
unpunished.” However, she also maintains that nobody is wholly 
wicked or irredeemably bad. Her conviction is: “After having much 
praised or blamed anybody, one is generally sensible of something just 
the reverse soon afterwards.”™ Hence, the pictures of perfection also do 
not interest her much, Her letters present a gallery of characters, none 
irredeemably vulgar. Here are “in five hundred pages characters chiefly 
conspicuous for their amiability."! Jane Austen was a religious 
woman, a devout Christian. As David Cecil points out : “Jane Austen— 
it was one of the most important facts about her—was a devout 
Christian.7? And probably the religious integrity and 
straightforwardness also contribute to her excellent judgment and 
strong conviction of the goodness of the world. 

Jane Austen was tremendously fond of dance, gowns, balls, visits 
and walks in her early life, whereas in later period there was a shift to 
mature tastes, understanding, and objective observations. She favoured 
decorum, neatness, decency and good manners. She was deeply 
concerned with her family and acquaintances. She liked marriage, but 
she also stood for the preservation of beauty. This is the typical view of 
a maid towards marriage. Although she had moments of 
disappointment or dejection, she often remained cheerful and hopeful. 
Her liking was for country living, and she had a realistic and balanced 
outlook towards life and its problems. 


I 


Several readers have noted typical English nature of Jane Austen 
and her works. For example, Rahel Trickett calls her “peculiarly 
English in her environment, her attitude and her language”. Prof 
Caroline” and V.S. Prichett® dwell on some English qualities of her 
writing. But they have not stressed Jane Austen’s love for details and 
Specific accounts. It is arguable that there is a strong English-like 
eee) is Jane Austen’s preference for exactness and clarity. 

le Austen gives exact account of everything. She, thus, writes 
about the age of Miss H.: “Miss H. is an elegant, pleasing, pretty- 
looking girl, about ninteen, I Suppose, or nineteen and a half or nineteen. 
and a quarter."** In one letter she gives minute details of her litle 
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business in this way: “We set off immediately after breakfast and must 
have reached Crafton House by half past 11..... my Bugle Trimming at 
2/4d and 3 pr silk stock 95 for a little less than 12./s a pr.” She 
mentions the exact colour and cost of a clock: “There was no 
readymade Clock at Alton that should do, but Coleby has undertaken to 
supply one in a few days: it is to be Grey Woollen and cost ten 
shilling. She describes in full detail a ball that she has attended.” At 
one place she wants to be certain whether there is a Government House 
or the Commissioner's at Gibraltar? She advises her literary niece, 
Anna Austen, to be accurate and consistent in her descriptions?! This 
disposition is obvious in everything she does. Whether at games or at 
needle-work or even in her letters, she displays grace, care and control 

in her actions. Her biographer observes: “Jane Austen was successful in 

everything she did with her fingers,...her paper was sure to take the 

right folds, and her sealing wax to drop into the right place." 

‘This characteristic is reflected in her works. Mr. Collins gives the 
exact date and time of his proposed visit to Longboum. He writes to 
Mr. Bennet: “I propose myself the satisfaction of waiting on you and 
your family, Monday, November 18th, by four O'clock.” And he is not 
late: "Mr. Collins was punctual to his time” (Ch. XIII). In Northanger 
‘Abbey, Catherine Morland and Miss Tilney at one time, being late for 
dinner, are afraid of General Tilney: “Miss Tilney gently hinted her 
fear being late... General Tilney was pacing the drawing room, his 
watch in his hand" (Ch. XXI, p. 138). Some characters in Mansfield 
Park, and Pride and Prejudice keep watches with them. Elizabeth and 
Darcy, for example, after walking several miles in a leisurely manner, 
“found at last, on examining their watches, that it was time to be at 
home” (Vol. III, Ch. XVIII). The repeated use of numeral adjectives is 
‘also indicative of the same tendency. Mr. Rushworth has 12,000 
pounds a year, Mr. Darcy 10,000, Mr. Bingey 4,000, and the Bennets a 
mere 2,000. 

The excessive use of “Miss” and “Mrs.” in Jane Austen’s works is 
revealing. "Miss" in her novels is the correct appellation for the eldest 
daughter. When used for others, it implies subtle irony. Lydia Bennet is 
referred to as “Miss Bennet" when she pretends or presumes to be 
senior to her elder sisters. Lady Catherine's repeated use of “Miss” 
with Elizabeth's name points to her own unduly formal disposition. 
“Mr.” is frequently used with names of persons at the time of their first. 
appearance and is retained for the sake of clarity. It is particularly 

essential in novels that concentrate on only “three or four Families in a 
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Country Village", as otherwise the characters are liable to be conf; 
together. However, the use of "Mr." with Collins (for 144 times Pas 
mentioned in the novel, but never without "Mr.") shows his Gratis 
intention to expose him thoroughly. (It is to be noticed that ieu 
introduced in an ominous-number chapter XIII, presumably with 5 
similar motive). 

In reported speech or dialogue these appellations - express the 
characters’ sense of due propriety or lack of it, Among the country 
gentry of Jane Austen's time formalities constituted an integral part of 
the social intercourse. Mr. Bennet observes to his wife: “Do you 
consider the forms of introduction, and the stress that is laid on them as 
nonsense?”. Jane Austen seems to underline her disgust when Mrs 
Bennet calls Charles Bingley only “Bingley”: 


“What is his name? 
‘Bingley’. 
Emma Woodhouse severely criticises Mrs. Elton for a similar 
‘expression: 
“Worse than I had supposed. Absolutely insufferable, 
‘Knightley’ ‘I could not have believed it, ‘Knightley, Never 
seen him in her life and call him ‘Knightley’ " Vol. II, Ch. 
XIV.. 


When his proposal for marriage is accepted, Mr. Knightley asks 
Emma to call him “George”, since Mr, Knightley "has not so very 
formal sound. And yet it is formal" (Vol. IV Ch. XVII). Mrs. Elton's 
way of describing her husband as "Mr. E" is held. up to ridicule for its 
excessively formal and boastful tone. Emma observes to Mr. Knightley: 
“I will not promise even to equal the elegant terseness of Mrs. Elton, by 
calling you “Mr. K”, Indeed, the use of abbreviated expressions like 
N.M. in Emma, P.W. in Pride and Prejudice deepens the novelisUs 
sense of humour and irony. 

In real life these surnames are generally used. Jane Austen, like 
many novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, modelled (at 
least some of) her characters after living persons. Hence, their frequent 
occurrence in the novels as Well. The use of the appellations helps her 
portray in true colours the polite English society of her time. 

Jane Austen was fond of calm and bright weather, probably 
because it enabled her to carry on her small business; viz. visits and 
excursions, balls and walks, She, therefore, mentions weather in great 
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detail and with marked emphasis in her writings, In Emma at one stage, 
weather comes to acquire symbolic significance. Emma Woodhouse is 
greatly perturbed on account of her erring nature and vain speculation. 
At Hartfield prevails the atmosphere of melancholy and the gloomy 
weather adds to its dullness and monotony: “The evening of this day 
was very long and melancholy at Hartfield. The weather added what it 
could of gloom.” Next day, however, there is a change in the weather in 
the afternoon. The novelist observes: “The weather continued much the 
same all the following morning, and the same loneliness and the same 
melancholy seemed to reign at Hartfield. But it cleared in the after- 
noon; the wind changed into a softer quarter; the clouds were carried 
off; the sun appeared; it was summer again” (p. 424), The systematic 
and steady change in weather for the better evidently foreshadows the 
conclusion, and prepares the reader for the later situations that tend to 
enrich lovers’ mutual ties. 

Indeed, Jane Austen was a typical English countrywoman. As her 
biographer tells us, a verger came to him about fifty years after her 
death to find out where she was buried and if anything was peculiar 
about the lady: “Pray, Sir, can you tell me whether there was anything 
particular about the lady?" Jane Austen as a woman and writer may be 
noted for her taste to be exact and particular. The exact and minute 
account of things indicates her purpose to give “full details~of-an~ 

establishment, she car be explicit.?* itis mainly for this reason that h 
~ novels present a World “more schematic than we are accustomed to find 


. in more recent fiction,”** — 
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The Beginning in Her Novels 


Jane Austen was in the habit of constantly revising her drafts. She 
not only changed but, sometimes, even rewrote them. In this essay an 
attempt has been made to examine the opening chapters of her novels 
and analyse the techniques employed by the novelist to develop her 
characters. 

Sense and Sensibility begins with a brief history of the Dashwood 
family, Both Jotin Dashwood and his wife are mean and selfish: 


He was notan ill-disposed youngman, unless to be rather cold- 
hearted, and rather selfish, is to be ill-disposed: but he was, in 
general, well respected; for he conducted himself with 
propriety in the discharge of his ordinary duties. Had he 
married a more amiable woman, he might have been made still 
more respectable than he was;—he might even have been 
made amiable himself; for he was very young when he 
married, and very fond of his wife, But Mrs John Dashwood 
was a strong caricature of himself; more narrow-minded and 
selfish. 


Mrs John Dashwood arrives to torment her mother-in-law and her 
daughters. Though Mrs Dashwood minds this seriously, yet she does 
not effect a breach with the family. Then, Elinor, Marianne, and 
Margaret are introduced: 

Elinor, this eldest daughter whose advice was so effectual 

possessed a strength of understanding, and coolness of 

judgment, which qualified her, though only ninctcen, to be the 
counsellor of her mother, and enabled her frequently to 
counteract, to the advantage of them all, that cagerness of, 
mind in Mrs Dashwood which must generally have led to 
imprudence. She had an excellent heart; her disposition was 
affectionate, and her feelings were strong; but she knew how 
to govern them: it was a knowledge which her mother had yet 
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to learn, and which one of her sisters had resolved NEVET to be 
taught. 

Manes abilities were, in many respects, quite equal to 
Elinor’s. She was sensible and clever, but eager in everything: 
her sorrows, her joys, could have no moderation, She was 
generous, amiable, interesting: she was everything bur 
prudent. The resemblance between her and her mother was 
strikingly great. 

Margaret, the other sister, was a good-humoured, well. 
disposed girl; but as she had already imbibed a good deal of 
Marianne’s romance, without having much of her Sense; she 
did not, at thirteen, fair to equal her sisters at a more 
advanced period of life, 


‘The beginning is very natural and convincing. The Dashwood family is 
described to the extent it is necessary for the story. The traits of various 
characters are effectively suggested and the characters themselves 
introduced in pithy and telling accounts. 

The first chapter of Pride and Prejudice indicates Jane Austen's 
Preference for the dramatic technique. After a terse comment, Mrs 
Bannet and her husband are shown at a lively conversation. In the end, 
the novelist provides thumb-nail sketches of Mr. Bennet and his wife. 
‘The chapter is one piece, Jane Austen comments on the importance of 
money in matrimonial alliance. The conversation amply illustrates her 
Keen observations, It is to be noted that Sir William and Lady Lucas are 
also "determined to go" and see Charles Bingley. The reader comes 


gather some impressions about the Bennets. These are similar to those. 
of the novelist given at the end: 


Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic 
humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience of three and 
twenty years had been insufficient to make his wife 
understand his character, Her mind was less difficult 10 
develop. She was a woman of mean understanding, little 
information, and uncertain temper. When she was 
discontended, she fancied herself nerves, The business of her 
life was to get her daughters married; its solace was visiting 
and news. 


‘Mansfield Park opens with the family history of Sir Thomas Bertram of 
Mansfield Park and his marriage with Miss Maria Ward. Mrs Norris 
and her sisters are introduced: 
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sory. The letter 
of the story. As 
unproductive. It re-established peace and kindness." 
‘Emma opens with a description of the heroine: 
EMMA WOODHOUSE handsome, clever, and rich, with a 
comfortable home and happy disposition to unite some of the 
best blessings of existence, and had lived nearly twenty-one 
years in the world with very little to distress or vex her. She 
‘vas the youngest of the two daughters of a most affectionate, 
indulgent father, and had in consequence of her sister's 
marriage, been mistress of his house from a very early period. 
Her mote hod died w iong ag far her have more than an 
indistinct remembrance of her caresses, and her place 
been supplied Poe Tad 
upplied by an excellent woman as governess, who had 
fallen litle short of a mother in affection. 
Emma Woodhouse takes delight i - 
dosnt prove oer lai She sam cont eee ny 
Éx Mi Elis The sin gas o ERE E oe e mch 
situation were the power of 
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having too much her own way, and a disposition to think a tine 

well of herself. eredi o 

The ensuing situation points to her “evils” in an interest 

She is keen to select a wife for Mr. Elton: hc 
Only one more, papa—only for Mr. Elton, Poor Mr. Elton) 
You like Mr. Elton, papa. I must look about for a wife for him, 
There is nobody in Highbury who deserves him; and he has 
been here a whole year, and has fitted up his house so 
comfortably that it would be a shame to have him single any 
longer; and I thought, when he was joining their hands to-day, 
he looked so very much as if he would like to have the same 
kind office done for him. I think very well of Mr. Elton, and 
this is the only way I have of doing him a service, 


Emma's plan to embark on her campaign of match-making helps the 
plot to progress further. Although the chapter is chiefly devoted to the 
description of Emma, one also notices here something of Mr. 
Knightley's plain-speaking and bluntness. 

In Northanger Abbey also, the novelist begins with a sketch of the 
heroine. However, an abundant use of negatives is striking. The novel, 
literally, begins with a No: “No one who had ever seen Catherine in her 
infancy would have supposed her to be an heroinc” (p. 13). The 
heroine’s early abilities and propensities are mentioned through 
negatives. Thereafter, she grows up to be a conventional, romantic 
heroine: “But from fifteen to seventeen she was in taining for ¢ 
heroine; she read all such works as heroines must read to supply their 
memoirs with those quotations which are so serviceable and 9% 
soothing in the vicissitudes of their eventful lives" (p. 15). Thumb-nal 
sketches of her parents and the Allens are provided. Being the least 
revised of Jane Austen's novels, it is indicative of Jane Austen® 
immature art. Her pattern is too barely outlined: her own remarks © 
too many. One is, however, tempted to think that she would Mo 
effected great changes, had she had the opportunity to revise the 
before publication. M 

Persuasion opens with the particulars of Sir Walter Elliot 
Kellynch Hall: 

sis a 
Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshie © 
man who, for his own amusement ne EP y ot 
Bi ; there he found occupation ` " 
end coena kal in a distressed one; thee his faciles w^ 
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roused into admiration and respect by contemplating the 
limited remnant of the earliest patents; there any unwelcome 
sensations arising from domestic affairs changed naturally into 
pity and contempt as he turned over the almost endless 
creations of the last century; and there, if every other leaf were 
powerless, he could read his own history with an interest 
which never failed. 


Then his daughters and Lady Russell are introduced. Since the Elliots 
are distressed for money, the family-advisers, Lady Russell and Mrs. 
Shepherd, are invited to suggest a way out. 

The introduction is natural and effective. The descriptions of 
Kellynch Hall and its inmates are brief yet impressive. After some 
relevant details, the character of Sir Walter Elliot is vividly summed 
up: "Vanity was the beginning and end of Sir Walter Elliot's character: 
vanity of person and of situation” (p. 4). There is not a single dialogue 
or reported speech in the chapter. It obviously shows Jane Austen's 
intention to use her descriptive and narrative art. 

Jane Austen seis the tone of her novel in the opening chapter. That 
the very first sentence of Pride and Prejudice provides the keynote of 
the novel is a truth universally acknowledged. The observations of the 
author are meaningful, as these provide a basis for forming a correct 
opinion about the situations and characters. For instance, in Pride and 
Prejudice, the novelist is gay and playful. The opening observation and 
the conversation that ensues indicate her desire to ridicule the Bennets 
and the neighbouring families, The implied irony is also apparent in the 
description of John Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility: “He was not an 
illdisposed youngman, unless to be rather cold-hearted, and rather 
selfish, is to be ill-disposed” (p. 5). Mrs. Norris’ mean nature is hinted 
at while the novelist mentions the services rendered by various 
characters to the Price family: “Sir Thomas sent friendly advice and 
professions, Lady Bertram dispatched money and baby-linen, and Mrs. 
Norris wrote the letters” (Mansfield Park, p. 5). 

R.W. Park has noted what he calls “Jane Austen’s lure of next 
chapter."? The reader gets engrossed with chapter after chapter for the 
sheer flow of the narrative. For example, the first chapter of Pride and 
Prejudice ends with the following comment on Mrs. Bennet: “The 
business of her life was to get her daughters married: its solance was 
visiting and news" (p. 5). This prepares one for the forthcoming 
meeting with Charles Bingley, “a single man in possession of a good 
fortune”. The opening chapter of Northanger Abbey closes with the 
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information that Catherine Morland is to visit Bath with the Allen, 

the last chapter of Mansfield Park, itis finally decided that Fanny hi 
is to ive at Mansfeld Park. Emma's nature and plan are clearly gre 
in the opening chapter of the novel. imd 

However, one may suggest, there is also an element of SuStaing 
fascination within a Jane Austen chapter. This is quite evident in Pi 
opening chapters. The paragraphs and details come in a natural 
sequence. For example, Sense and Sensibility begins with the fami 
history of the Dashwoods. Soon the novelist comes to John Dashwood 
and his assurance to help his cousins. The description of his character 
involves an allusion to his wife. The wife is described in some deti], 
Mrs. John Dashwood acts without any sense of propriety towards her 
mother-in-law: “Mrs. John Dashwood had never been a favourite with 
any of her husband's family; but she had had no opportunity, till the 
present, of showing them with how little attention to the comfort of 
other people she could act when the occasion required it.” Then follow 
the reactions of Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters to this situation. The 
daughters are introduced with deft touches, and flow of the story 
remains uninterrupted, Mrs. Dashwood avoids a breach with Mr. John 
Dashwood "on the entreaty of the eldest girl.” In the next paragraph, 
the eldest girl, Elinor, is introduced. Her description ends with this 
remark: “It was a knowledge which her mother had yet to leam, and 
which one of her sisters had resolved never to be taught” (p. 4). 
Marianne is that sister, and she is introduced in the next paragraph. In 
the end, the other sister, Margaret, is introduced. 

The structure also becomes concrete for the stress on exact 
particulars and minute details by the writer. Charles Bingley is “a man 
of large fortune, four or five thousand a year.” The specific mention of 
his income is important here. In a single chapter the characters cannot 
be completely described or differentiated, but some of their major traits 
are often distinctly suggested or pointed out. After the introduction of 
Mr. John Dashwood, his wife is thus described: “But Mrs. John 
Dashwood was a strong caricature of himself: more narrow-minded and 
selfish” (p. 3). 

No observation is vague or ambiguous. Mrs. Bennet is “a woman 
of mean understanding, litle information, and uncertain tamper.” To be 
exact, Jane Austen always refers to the age of the young girls, Fanny 
Price is to leave Portsmouth when she is nine, Catherine Morland's age 
is carefully noted in the opening chapter. Emma Woodhouse's age iS 
disclosed right in the first sentence. In Persuasion, Jane Austen uses ^ 
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unique mode to tell the age of young women. Sir Walter Elliot's 
‘Baronetage opens at a page which supplies this information: 


Walter Elliot, bom March 1, 1760, married July 15, 1784, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Stevenson, Esq, of South Park, in 
the county of Gloucester, by which lady (who died 1800) he 
has issue, Elizabeth, born June 1, 1785; Anne, born August 9, 
1787; a still-bom son, November 5, 1789; Mary, bom 
November 20, 1791. 


— 


— The opening chapters the main subject of Jane Austen's 
study and interest. She wrote in one letter "... my preference for Men 
and Women, always inclines me to attend more to the company than to 
the sight"? This is evident from the little space she devotes to the 
description of Longboum or even Kellynch Hall. She is interested in 
people, and concentrates on young women. As she observed in another 
letter till the heroine grows up, the fun must be incomplete.“ 
Except Fanny Price, all heroines are grown-up in the very first chapter. 


are proposed 10 
Jane Austen sets her love-stories against the background of a 
about Emma: "It would 
seem that we are in a world of peculiarly material value, a world of 
almost instinctive interests in its basic, intuitive response to 
experience." In the opening chapters the reader finds himself on the 
threshold of this world. The Elliots face a financial embarrassment. 
‘Mrs. Bennet is over-anxious to visit Netherfield Park, because a 
‘wealthy bachelor has rented it. The economic conditions of the 
Dashwoods and the Prices are carefully noted. One's financial status is 
frequently associated with one’s social regard and comforts. Sense and 
Sensibility begins in this way: "The family of Dashwood had been long 
‘settled in Sussex. Their estate was large, and their residence was at 
Norland Park, in the centre of their property, where for many 
generations, they had lived in so respectful a manner, 2s to engage the 
general good opinion of their surrounding acquaintance.” In this respect 
the first sentence of Emma is also revealing: “Emma Woodhouse, 
tiever, and rich, with a comfortable home and happy 
disposition, seemed to unite some of the best blessings of existence, 
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and had lived nearly twenty-one years in the world with very little to 
distress or vex her." 

Jane Austen adopts modes of beginning commensurate with the 
overall spirit of the work. In Sense and Sensibility it is mainly 
descriptive; in Pride and Prejudice, dramatic. In Mansfield Park the 
serious tone of her story is set in narrative form. In Northanger Abbey 
her narrative art is somewhat less developed, but it is indicative of her 
intention or inclination. Persuasion begins with a surer touch, a greater 
grasp of the story. Thomas Hardy holds that a novel is essentially an 
“impression”, Here the inner Necessity and Truth are most important, 
He observes: “Let me repeat that a novel is an impression, not an 
Argument.” The opening chapter in the Jane Austen novel, though i 
comparatively short, points to the “impression” of the work. 
"invariably touches the spirit of the novel. It is an organic whole, 

“complete in itself. It also forms an integral part of the story. Being 
highly representative, it gives definite clues.to the genius and art of the 


author. — 
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Her Concept of Woman 


Jane Austen largely concentrates on female characters, as- hesisa | 
woman's world. Both, in her letters and novels, she-desoribes. more 
= women than men, Her characters often speak confidently about women 
alonc- GeneraI-Tilfty observes: “What say you, Eleanor? Speak your 
opinion, for ladies alone can tell the taste of ladies in regard to places Ae 
well as men” (NA, p. 175). Henry Tilney boasts of his knowledge of 
women, and confesses to Catherine Morland: “My dear Madam, I am 
not so ignorant of young ladies’ ways as you wish to believe me" (p. 
27). No sensible character speaks so confidently about men. When Mr. 
Knightley calls Harriet Smith a stupid girl after she has refused to 
marry Mr. Martin, Emma retorts: “Oh, to be sure, it is always 
incomprehensible to a man that a woman should ever refuse an offer of 
marriage. A man always imagines a woman to be ready for anybody 
who asks her.” However, Mr. Knightley at once makes her silent on the 
topic, as he replies back categorically and firmly: “Nonsense! A man 
does not imagine any such thing" (E,. p. 60). We shall study here the 
concept of woman in Jane Austen's novels by analysing the salient 
characteristics of her heroines. 
Jane Austen's heroines possess single-mindedness. Tus imparts to 
them a peculiar intensity and uniqueness. ‘Their language is intelligible, 
their motives clear. They try to grapple with the present. The past is 
important for them inasmuch as it has a bearing on the present. 
Elizabeth believes in this philosophy and asks Mr. Darcy to follow it: 
“You must learn some of my philosophy. Think only of the past as its 
remembrance gives you pleasure” (PP, pp- 368-69). Catherine Morland 
Todes on knowing from Henry Tilney exact details about the Captain 
Tilney-Isabella affair: 
uput what can your brother mean? If he knows her 
engagement, what can he mean by his behaviour?" 
“You are a very close questioner:" 
“Am 1?—I only ask what I want to be told.” (NA, p. 151) 
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Later, when she suspects that General Tilney must have 
enormously cruel to his late wife, she is anxious to examine Mrs. 
Tilncy's apartments. To do so becomes almost an obsession with hes 
She is determined to see her plan through to satisfy her Curiosity; “The 
next day afforded no opportunity for the Proposed examination of the 
mysterious apartments.” And “the succeeding morning Promised 
something better” (p. 190). Ultimately, she gets her suspicion Femoved, 
her agitations pacified. Emma Woodhouse's conviction—that when a 
woman doubts whether she should accept a man or not, she should 
invariably refuse—is indicative of her insistence on clarity of motive or 
conduct. She holds that while conveying the refusal, one's language. 
should be clear: “There is no danger of your not being intelligible, 
which is the first thing. Your meaning must be unequivocal—no doubts 
or demurs....” (E. p. 51). 

Like their creator, the heroines maintain decorum and decency in 
behaviour. Elizabeth, time and again, blushes for Lydia and Mr, — 
“Bennets impropriety of behaviour. She “particularly” dislikes Lydia's ~ 
"way of getting husbands (PP, p. 317). Elinor does not approve of 
liberties taken by Marianne and Willoughby in their love-affair: “Elinor 
could not be surprised at their engagement She only wished that it 
were less openly shown; and once or twice did venture to suggest the 
propriety of some self-command to Marianne” (SS, p. 53). Marianne 
later admits that she ought to have acted in such a manner: “I have 
erred against every commonplace notion of decorum” (p. 48). 

These formalities are not mere outward show. They mean good 
behaviour in polite society. Jane Austen’s heroines are sincere and 


honest. Elizabeth Bennet confesses to Mr. Darcy: “My manners must _ 
“have been in fault, bu not intentionally, Tassire you" (PP, p. 369). I is 


only in extenuating circi Of Jane Fairfax that 
“thinking only of herself" is excused. Emma tells Mrs. Weston that a 
lot may also be said in favour of Jane's secret ‘engagement: 


“And how much may be said in her situation for even that 
error! 
“Much, indeed!" cried Emma feelingly. "If a woman can ever 
be excused for thinking only of herself, itis in a situation like 
Jane Fairfax's. Of such, one may almost say that 'the world is 
not theirs, nor the world's law," (Ep. 400) 


She quotes Romeo's words to denote Jane Fairfax's utter helplessness: 
Emma herself errs, yet for no selfish interest or base motives. 
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thinking of themselves, the heroines think of others’ interests, Anne 
Elliot had rejected Captain Wentworth's proposal in the past not "for a 
merely selfish caution"; but she thought that she was "consulting his 
good, even more than her own" (P, pp. 27-28). When Elizabeth Bennet 
has to pretend what she does not feel to be, it is an uphill task for her. 
The time is when, unaware of the latest development in the Darcy- 
Elizabeth affair, Mr. Bennet denounces the affair, and tells Elizabeth 
that the information of their intention to marry is "so delightfully 
absurd”: “Elizabeth had never been more at a loss to make her feelings 
appear what they were not. It was necessary to laugh, when she would 
rather have cried” (PP, p. 364). The heroines are fallible, certainly not 
“pictures of perfection". However, they leam from their experience. 
Being consciously virtuous, they acquire considerable self- 
confidence and faith, They are not easily disheartened. It is only in 
extraordinary situations that even a naive girl, Catherine Morland, 
actuated by haunting illusions, feels terrified in Northanger Parsonage. 
She has faced boldly what a human-being can face: 


The dimness of the light her candle emitted made her turn to it 
with alarm; but there was no danger of its sudden extinction, it 
had yet some hours to burn and that she might not have any 
greater difficulty in distinguishing the writing than what its 
ancient date might occasion, she hastily snuffed it. Alas! it 
was snuffed and extinguished in one. A lamp could not have 
expired with more awful effect. Catherine, for a few moments, 
was motionless with horror. It was done completely, not a 
remnant of light in the wick could give hope to the rekindling 
breath. Darkness impenetrable and immovable filled the room. 
A violent gust of wind, rising with sudden fury, added fresh 
horror to the moment. Catherine trembled from head to foot. 
In the pause which succeeded, a sound like receding footsteps 
‘and the closing of a distant door struck on her affrighted ear, 
Human nature could support no more. — (NA, pp. 170-71) 


The heroines also do not excuse lack of virtue or integrity in others. 
Marianne is shocked at her lover Willoughby's paying attention to 
another woman. She is heart-broken on seeing his evident indifference 
towards her, and prays to her sister: “Go to him—, and force him to 
come to me. Tell him I must see him again—must speak to him 
instantly, —I cannot rest, I shall not have a moment's peace till this is 
explained” (SS, p. 177). To Catherine Morland, Isabella’s flirtation 


im. | 
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with Captain Tilney is incomprehensible, as Isabella is to m; 
Morland. She says to Henry Tilney: “What does your brother, ames 
She maintains: “A woman in love with one man cannot finest” 
another” (NA, p. 151). For self-interest, Isabella jilts James yr. Vilh 
and marries rich Captain Tilney. Catherine Morland despises 3 
immodesty and insincerity, She observes to Henry Tilney: “Isabel 
No wonder I have not heard from her. Isabella had deserted my pup 
and is to marry yours! Could you have believed there had Deom i 
inconstancy, and fickleness, and everything that is bad in the wn 
(p. 204). Elinor instantly blames Willoughby while the latter, i 
explaining his past ill conduct, extols Marianne and speaks ill of his 
wife: “You are very wrong, Mr. Willoughby,” while her voice, in spite 
of herself, betrayed her compassionate emotion: "You ought not ig 
speak in this way, either of Mrs. Willoughby or my sister *(SS, P. 329), 
To Fanny Price, Henry Crawford's flirtation with the Bertram girls ig 
wholly indefensible. When angry over his vulgar acting, she Tepeats to 
herself with "silent indignation”: "Never happier.....never happier than 
when behaving so dishonourably and unfeelingly! Oh, what a corrupted 
mind!” (MP, p. 225). Moral weakness is the origin of all Willoughby's 
sufferings, and it is unpardonable. Elinor declares: “One observation 
may, I think, be fairly drawn from the whole of the story—that all 
Willoughby’s difficulties have arisen from the first offence against 
virtue; in his behaviour to Eliza Williams. That crime has been the 
origin of every lesser one, and of all his present discontents” (SS, p. 
352). While reading Mr. Darcy's long letter, Elizabeth is particularly 
“But when this subject is succeeded by his account of Mr. Wickham, 
when she read, with Somewhat clearer attention, a relation of event 
Wu "which, if true, must overthrow every cherished opinion of his worth... 
"her feelings -were-yet -nore acutely painful and more difficult of 
definition” (PP, p. 204). Elizabeth later tells her sister, Jane Bennek- 


| ~ you rior T, nor anybody can forget. It is useless to talk of it" (p. 305). 
any inedit to thee parer EE 
| Sit ection on their own 


5 prejudice against Mr. Darcy increases in the earlier 
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Catherine refers to Elizabeth's low connections: 


“True. You are a genüemen's daughter. But who was your 
mother? ‘Who are your uncles and aunts? Do not imagine me 
ignorant of their condition.” 

“Whatever my connections may be,” said Elizabeth, “If your 
nephew docs not object to them, they can be nothing to you.” 


However, when she again mentions her connections disparagingly, 
Elizabeth's patience is exhausted, and she is seriously annoyed: 
“I am no stranger to the particulars of your youngest sister's 
infamous elopement I know it all; that the young man's 
marrying her was a patched up business at the expense of your 
father and uncle. And is such a girl to be my nephew's 
sister) — Heaven and Earth!—of what are you thinking! Are 
the shades of Pemberley to be thus polluted?” “You can now 
have nothing further to say,” she resentfully answered. “You 
have insulted me, in every possible method. I must beg to 
return to the house.” 
(PP. p. 357) 


‘Anne Elliot docs not blame Lady Russell for her advice about her 
mariage with Captain Wentworth, as the former bas regarded Lady 
Russell as a mother: "To me, she was in the place of a parent” (P, p. 


Emma Woodhouse, no heroine is remarkably beautiful. Fanny Price is 
not "absolutely pretty”, aS the infatuated Henry Crawford calls her 
(Mb, p.229). His sister, Mary Crawford, righly hastens to cores hi. 
and declares that Fanny is “prety—not strikingly pretty”, but “pretty 
dough." "The wonderful degree of improvement” isthe creation of 


“tolerable” ‘only. When the novel opens, 

bloom, although a few years ago she had been a very prety girl” 
The heroines also do not care much for physical beauty. When 

Mary Crawford praises Edmund Ferrars for his physical appearance 
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nny Price is shocked over such an “attachment”; “The we 

Se dE of him, and speak only of his appearance! — wing n 
unworthy attachment!” (MP, p- 416). Elinor is considerably lang 

and her physical features are described to some extent «yj 

Dashwood had à delicate complexion, regular features, ands 
remarkably pretty figure.” Marianne is still more beautiful: “Marianne 
was still handsomer. Her form, though not 50 correct as her sister's in 
having the advantage of height, was more striking; and her face was so 
lovely that when in the common cant of praise she was called a 
beautiful girl, truth was less violently outraged than usually happens” 
(SS, p. 46). However, the heroines do not attach much significance t 


their beauty. 
Only shallow characters, like Elizabeth Elliot, Sir Walter, and John. 
Dashwood, care for physical beauty. John Dashwood remarks about 
Marianne’s loss of bloom on account of the Willoughby affair: “You 
would not think it perhaps, but Marianne was remarkably handsome a 
few months ago, quite as handsome as Elinor, —Now you see it is all 
gone” (SS, p. 237). Robert Ferrars, another dandy, also emphasises 
prettiness most. He describes Lucy Steele (after a study of ten minutes) 
to Elinor as "The merest awkward country girl, without style or 
elegance, and almost without beauty" (p. 299). Mr. Collins stresses 
Elizabeth Bennet’s being “fair” time and again. Mr Bennet repenis 
having married a woman for her "beauty and youth" only. Mrs. Bennet 
is held up to ridicule when she praises Mr. Darcy for his physical 
beauty: “I am so pleased—so happy! such a charming man—so 
handsome! so tall!” (PP, p. 378). When Lydia Bennet refers to the 
ugliness of the waiter, she shows her feeble mind: “But he is an ugly 
fellow! I am glad he is gone. I never saw such a long chin in my life” 
(p. 220). The description where Sir Walter is much influenced by 
Captain Wentworth's “superiority of appearance" is ironic (P, p. 248). 
In reality, Jane Austen holds that handsome is that handsome does. She 
observes in a letter: “Mr. Digweed has used us basely. Handsome is as 
handsome docs; he is, therefore, a very ill-looking man.” r 
Jane Austen's heroines love walks and visits, as these provide 
them with ample occasions for fruitful conversation, besides bodily 
exercise, Except Fanny Price, all heroines are fond of long walks. Some 
women have a tendency to feel tired; however, the heroines are alert 
and energetic. Emma Woodhouse says: “I walk fast" (E, p. 363). Evet 
when at Kent, Elizabeth Bennet continues her usual walks. Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh asks Elizabeth to have with her a tum in the 
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garden—the motive is to discuss with her Mr. Darcy's proposal to her. 
In fact, walks are quite free and frequent, and these are loved as long as 
these are within the bounds of female propriety. 

The pitch of the speaker's voice indicates her intentions. Those 
who speak aloud, do so either to display something or to give vent to 
the shallowness of their mind, Isabella Thorpe does this when she 
expresses her views about men in general. Lydia’s loud speech is an 
expression of her being both vulgar and irresponsible. However, to be 
wholly silent means that something good or bad is to be hidden. It 
postulates diffidence or evil design. It is to be noticed that female 
bores, like Miss Bingley, Mrs. Elton, and Mrs. Norris, frequently 
"lower their voice" while engaged in conversation. The heroines speak 
neither aloud nor too low. Their pitch is required to make their views 
audible. They speak out whatever they think right: While in 
conversation, her women give definite and clear clues to their nature, 
Howard Babb, therefore, points out that Anne Elliot’s characteristic 
habits of speech also indicate the blending of “sense” and “sensibility”. 
These “generalisations express reason saturated with Anne's personal 
feeling thus becoming a verbal echo, as it were, of that union of innate. 
sense with emotional sensitivity which I have called her intuition." 

Jane Austen’s heroines mostly dislike playing cards, because they 
prefer conversation. Marianne, at one place, is bold cnough to declare 
to Lady Middleton that cards do not interest her much: “Your Ladyship 
will have the goodness to excuse me—you know I detest cards (SS, p. 
144). Elinor also leaves cards to take up some work to help Lucy 
Steele: 

“Perhaps,” continued Elinor, "If I should happen to cut out, I 
may be of some use to Miss Lucy Steele, in rolling her papers 
for her; and there is so much still to be done to the basket, that 
it must be impossible I think for her labour singly, to finish it 
this evening. I should like the work exceedingly, if she would 
allow me a share in it.” “Indeed I shall be very much obliged 
to you for your help,” cried Lucy... (p. 145). 


Candour in them is a virtue, but propriety demands of them not to be 
very outspoken, Tom Bertram maintains that “Girls should be quiet and 
modest" (MP, p. 49). Elizabeth has to beg pardon when she frankly 
hints to her father about the possible dangers involved in sending Lydia 
to Brighton: "Excuse me,—for I must speak plainly. If you, my dear 
father, will not take the trouble of checking her exuberant spirits, and of 
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teaching her that her present pursuits are not to be the business 
life, she will soon be beyond the reach of amendment” pp. » % He 
However, complete reserve or reticence is not commended ae 231) 
women. The heroines are neither silent beings nor talking beings nit 
liking is for moderation in this respect. V their 
They are sufficiently serious about important things, Eti. . 

called “Miss Prudence” by her mother for her superior Wisdon, 
Catherine Morland takes all that is told to her seriously. Their fondness 
for reflection and solitude also makes the heroines much thoughtfuj. 
Moreover, they have a moral basis. Fanny Price objects to Henry 
Crawford's past conduct on the ground of his moral laxity. She seems 
to echo, though in a firmer tone, the views of Catherine Morland and 
Henry Tilney that one cannot, and should not, flirt with one and love 
another person. Catherine and Henry discuss the Isabella-James. 
Frederick affair: . 

“She is very much attached to my brother— 

You know she must be attached to him.” 

“I understand: she is in love with James, and flirts with 

Frederick.” 

“Oh. no, not flirts. A woman in love with one man cannot flirt 

with another." 

“Tt is probable that she will neither love so well nor flirt so 

well, as she might do either singly...." (NA, p. 151) 
Other women serve as foils to the heroines: Miss Thorpe to Catherine 
Morland, Lydia Bennet to Elizabeth Bennet, Mary Crawford and 
Bertram girls to Fanny Price, Elizabeth Elliot to Anne Elliot Fanny 
Price can't love Henry Crawford as he is morally weak: she cannot 
esteem him as a man. He attaches little importance to great principles 
of conduct. For Mary Crawford “this sin of the first magnitude" is & 
trifle, There is a clash of tones in the novels—one of moral goods 
the other of its opposite. This produces great heat in discussion and aN 
added charm in the heroines. " 

The heroines are careful about serious things. Elizabeth Benn — 

playful at times. But on serious occasion and in important male’. 
is at once thoughiful. She wishes that she could speak comors 
things to Jane when Charles Bingley seems to have forgotten her * 
However, being honest, she finds ihat she cannot do so: 1n 
say anything to comfort you," replied Elizabeth, “but it is Y 
my power." The seriousness, coupled with a singie-mindednes 
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motive, creates in the heroines sufficient confidence in themselves and 
in their observations. 

Jane Austen's heroines often possess some salient characteristics 
of their creator, gaining thereby greater intensity and self-confidence. 
She nowhere presents full or forthright self-portraits. However, she has 
definitely some sympathies with some of her heroines. The deep 
brother-sister relationship between Fanny Price and William Price, the 
sisterly relationship between Elizabeth Bennet and Jane Bennet, 
between Elinor and Marianne are a clear and happy reflection of her 
own relationships with her brothers and sister. 

‘When writing Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen herself was: 
twenty-one, the age of Elizabeth, Elizabeth also has many opinions and 
traits of her creator. For example, she shares Jane Austen's humorous 
turn of mind and does not “hold to ridicule what is wise and good". She 
also possesses her creator's cheerful outlook. The novelist says: “But it 
was her business to be satisfied... and certainly her temper to be happy” 
(PP, p. 239). So, irony is scarcely directed against her. Elizabeth and 
Emma are almost akin to a self-portrait. Anne Elliot is the nearest 

i to her. Jane Austen’s two brothers were in the Navy, and 
she was fond of them. She also envied the lot of sailors’ wives: "For a 
time we shall now possess many of the advantages which I have often 
thought of with Envy in the wives of Sailors or Soldiers? Many 
characters in Persuasion are from the Navy. Anne, in the end, is 
extremely happy to be the wife of a sailor: “She glorified in being a 
sailor's wife" (p. 252). It is believed that Jane Austen has described her 
‘own love-affair in the story of Anne Elliot and Captain Wentworth. It is 
not easily discernible what details she actually took from her own life 
‘and what she created from “maiden meditation, fancy free.” But her 
heroines share her essentially "maidenly" attitude towards life. No 
heroine isaillowed to have a child; the novel nears its end as soon as the 
heroine marries the hero. Janc Austen calls Elinor “My Elinor.” She 
admires Elizabeth Bennet and does not know how to teat those who do 
not like her: "I must confess that I think her as delightful a creature as 
ever appeared in print, and how I shall be able to tolerate those who do 
nor like her at least I do not know.™ About Emma Woodhouse, she 
‘observes that nobody but she will like her. 

‘Though she herself was a writer from early age, no heroine of hers 
is a writer. Some women novelists in her time had done that: a young 
lady in Mrs. Skinn’s Old Maid (1771) writes a vivacious note of eight 
‘or nine hundred words; in The Recess (1783-85), the dying Matilda 
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composes three huge volumes of reminiscences, But Jane 

only as far as bookish girls, Catherine Morland and Mig ey 
character generally scribbles something when he or abd i OA 
disgusted or discontented. Esther in Yvonne Mitchel’s a 
(1967), for example, tries to seek consolation in verse 
Austen's characters are never placed in such emi iting, Ja 
Her heroines seek the solution of their problems within a 
Ordination in Mansfield Park has rightly been interpreted as an 7 
of orderliness and restoration to order.’ Jane Austen also did na ie 
most contemporary novels and romances. Hence the introduction e 
writer would probably have betrayed her identity—the identity she took 
care to conceal as long as she possibly could. 

‘The heroine's confidence and faith in personal observations impor. 
them freshness and light, as the novelist herself shares these 
characteristics with them. Jane Austen confines herself to her field of 
country gentry, as she knows this field far more deeply than any other. ~ 


E 
—éxample on her reading. After all, she was an avid reader, and there ae ~ 
—probably more-echoes of books“ in 


y 
conceded. But, in her works she speaks only of those things which are 
within her knowledge and experience. Her heroines also insist on their 
personal observations and decisions. Elizabeth Bennet is not convinced 
about Charles Bingley’s sincerity by assurances only: “I have not à 
doubt of Mr. Bingley’s sincerity,” said Elizabeth warmly: "but you 
must excuse my not being convinced by assurances only” (PPP. 5) 
She herself observes Mr. Bingley's attentions towards her sister © 
concludes that he loves her. She herself wants to go to Hunsford, s 
is not satisfied with the account of the place and persons given by Bir 
Collins and his plain wife. She realizes that Mr. Darcy loves her, hy 
she wants to judge and study him: "Let me first sce how he eher 
said she, “it will then be early enough for expectations. Ch Pi 
Fanny Price, by and by, forms her own convictions, and SEP 
vulgarity in the Bertram girls. Catherine soon comes to know ir 
empty-headedness of Miss Thorpe. Anne Elliot's feeling heart y 
Captain Wentworth can be heard beating all along. Howry 


y ed or 
Personally wants to see whether he has changed P "D cp her 


ley are 
| &ccomplishments—talking, 
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know if Catherine Morland has been abroad, as her knowledge is quite 
vast, she instantly replies: “Oh, no, I only mean what I have read 
about” (NA, p. 106). To be stay-at-home was also characteristic of 
country girls of South England in Austen's age. Moreover, journeys in 
those days meant a lot of expenditure and inconvenience—more so for 
young ladies. Even when some heroines leave home, they carry the 
home with them. Catherine Morland has Mrs. Allen to act as mother 
when she is away to Bath. Elizabeth Bennet is accompanied by her 
uncle and aunt when she embarks on a tour. While at Mansfield Park, 
Fanny Price feels home-sick for some time—till Edmund Bertram 
comes forward to be her guide and sympathiser. Then, with the passage 
of time she becomes accustomed to life at Mansfield Park: it becomes a 
"home" for her, 

Letters serve the purpose of circulating news and schemes, To 
women in the family, they are family letters full of family accounts. It 
is a favourite hobby of Jane Austen and also that of her heroines. Miss 
Eleanor asks Catherine Morland to write to her '-ters when the latter 
comes back home: “You must write to me, Catherine,” she cried: “You 
must let me hear from you as soon as possible...and then, till I can ask 
for your correspondence as 1 ought to do, I will not expect more.” 
While leaving for Hertfordshire, Charlotte Lucas asks Elizabeth the 
favour of regular correspondence with her. And Elizabeth at once 
condescends, Lydia's argument that she, as a married woman, will have 
no time for writing letters, is ridiculed: 


“Write to me very often, my dear.” 

“As often as I can. But you know married women have never 

much time for writing. My sisters may write to me. They will 

have nothing else to do.” (PP, p. 330) 
Letter-writing or keeping a diary, says Henry Tilney, is a woman's 
accomplishment. They can make even small things interesting, A 
woman writes long and engaging letters. Mr. Bennet confesses that he 
is not fond of writing letters: 

"Let me write for you,” said Jane, "if you dislike the trouble." 

"1 dislike it very much,” he replied, “but it must be done.” 

(p. 303) 


tia a a a E eters, replete with family accounts 
jute det T3 
make-up. Womanly 


needlework; dance, etc.— 
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attributed to most of them. Jane Fairfax is criticized for pe; 
reserved even by Mr. Knightley, She has not an open EN 
complains. People are surprised when Fanny Price is reported to knoy 
neither music nor drawing. Jane Austen's excessive love for dress, 
gowns and fashions is shared by the younger heroines like Cathering 
Morland. Other heroines are careful to dress well, without having an 
obsession or excitement about dress. They have a grown-up woman's 
view, and are not very “dressy.” 

Though often spirited and vivacious, the heroines are never 
extreme personalities. They do not have any strong sense of revol, 
They like moderation in hopes and fears. Almost every novel can be 
read as the story of the heroine’s natural and consistent release from a 
wrong person. The heroines penetrate into the worthlessness of the 
wrong man. Women are the best judges of men. Marianne has to be 
disillusioned in Willoughby, Elizabeth Bennet in Wickham, The release 
is chiefly because of the clear and strong perception of the heroine. The 
Contrast also serves to bring to the fore the Tight man in the Jane Austen 
World. The heroines are averse to flattery. When Edmund Bertram 
praises Fanny, she tums away and says: “Oh, don’t talk so, don’t talk 
50" (MP, p. 198). Emma Woodhouse is only once flattered by Frank 
Churchill. All praise of Elizabeth's personal allurements by Mr. Collins 
is outright dismissed as flattery, and Elizabeth is indifferent to it 


he heroines are creatures of this world, endowed with earthly 
hopes and fears. A perfect woman is honest, selfless, obliging and 
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must possess a certain something in her air and manner of walking...” 
(PP, p. 39). The acquirements she prefers are more showy, less solid or 
substantial. This is obviously to ridicule the idea of the “perfect” 
woman who exists nowhere. Mr. Darcy adds another quality: an 
improvement in mind because of her extensive reading. A realist and 
satirist Elizabeth Bennet remarks: “I never saw such a woman.” An 
ideal woman is essentially womanly and virtuous in nature. When 
Elizabeth Bennet is taunted by Miss Bingley, she observes: “I deserve 
neither such praise nor such censure” (PP, p. 37). Mrs. Croft frankly 
remarks to her brother, Captain Wentworth: "I hate to hear you talking 
so like a fine gentleman, as if women were all fine ladies, instead of 
rational creatures.” To satisfy Mr. Collins about her real intention to 
reject his proposal, Elizabeth assures him: “Do not consider me now as 
an elegant female intending to plague you, but as a rational creature 
speaking the truth from her heart!” In her explanation, the emphasis is 
on “feeling”, “truth”, and “rational.” These summarise Elizabeth as a 
heroine and also an ideal woman: an honest and intelligent woman. In 
this respect Jane Austen's heroines are admirable. Persons with strong, 
manly impulses are likely to see little to admire in a heroine like Emma 
‘Woodhouse. But a woman may appreciate and understand her in the 
right spirit. As Steeves observes: “At all events, Emma seems to be à 
woman to be praised or dispraised by men, but to be properly known 
and valued only by women.” 

Indeed, Jane Austen's novels can be read as the writer's search for 
a rational and amiable woman. In Sense and Sensibility her endeavour 
is to give sense to sensibility in the character-study of Marianne 
Dashwood. In Elizabeth Bennet she concentrates upon a sincere, 
straightforward and intelligent woman. Here Jane Austen is nearest her 
goal. In Northanger Abbey, Catherine Morland moves towards this 
ideal in the later half of the novel. In Fanny Price, the tational view 
develops slowly, yet steadily. In Emma Woodhouse the movement 
from a "vain spirit” to a “serious spirit” is a progress towards the same 
aim. Persuasion is a novel of somewhat different nature. Yet, Anne 
Elliot, too, displays the outlook of a rational young woman, growing 
wiser after every experience. 

Notes and References 

Abbreviations used: 


SS — Sense and Sensibility PP. Pride and Prejudice 
NA Northanger Abbey MP Mansfield Park 
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The Feminist Trend 


of feminism is basically concerned with the education 

_and place of woman. We may examine the element of feminism in Jane 

Austen's novels keeping in mind the position of woman in the 
eighteenth century. 

In the England of Jane Austen the question of education for girls 
was much debated. The tradition to separate the male and female roles 
imparted a peculiar poignance and emphasis to this question. The 
advocates of education underlined the need for education of girls, 
though this education was often sought to be simple and utilitarian. A 
girl's "proper" sphere was thought to be family affairs: her education 

"was detined to make her a good wife and amlable companion. 

For woman, subordination to the husband was considered to be a 
pious duty. The aim of every woman, said Mrs. Griffith, was marriage; 
‘and once married, unless her husband failed to do his part, she was his 
satellite. Women cheerfully accepted subordination to be their natural 

sphere and share. It was thought to be an insult not to acknowledge 

this: 
“As from our birth, we are but secondary objects in creation,” 
wrote Miss C. Palmer in her Letters Upon Several Subjects 
from a Preceprress to her Pupils who have left School (1797), 
“subordination is the natural sphere in which we were 
intended to move. This subordinate state does not degrade 
uus—the degradation is when we attempt to step out of that.” 


To be a wife meant to be in a stale of dependence. It was useful 
both for husband and wife that the fact was specifically emphasized, 
since the success of marriage would depend upon his generosity and 
her obedience. The only philosophy a woman should readily adopt, said 
Mrs. Griffith, was resignation, Such adroit competence cannot be 
presumed everywhere. ‘Nonetheless, all wives should embody the 
virtues of patience and loyalty. A flexible deference to the husband's 
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mood, encouragement of all his good tastes, as long as his tastes 
fansgress principle, are very much required in he, Richard G 

held that even pin-money was a deplorable system: “Separa pat 
between man and wife are as unnatural as Separate beds.” In 
Relapse (179), the lively heroine naturally cries: “What macy yt 
Be, who would wish to be independent of her husband?” The Mor © 
(1780) ascribes the novel to the author of Indiana Danby, i.e, q noA 

Halifax accepts the convention that there is inequality of Sexe. 
though he politely hints there are also some compensations, tp pn 
Patriarchal order, the ideal wife must (delightfully) obey her husband 
and carry out all his wishes. The Augustan attitude placed emphasis oy 
masculine and adult values. And the two were functionally related 
when Lord Chesterfield told his son that “Women,..are only children 
of larger growth.”? The attitude amply accounts for the ‘subordination of 
women to men in this age. 

This is nowhere mentioned in Defoe. Yet it is quite evident in 
Richardson, and is strongly stated by Fielding in that patem of 
virtue—Allworthy. In the company of men, Sophia was “all attention, 
with the modesty of a learner, not the forwardness of a teacher. > 
Indeed she always showed the highest deference to the understanding 
of men; a quality absolutely essential to the making of a good wife," 
This marked difference in outlook is helpful in understanding late 
eighteenth century England. It is only in the present age that we are 
“seeing the evolution of our society towards man and woman 
equality.”* Many women novelists, then and later on, tried to conform 
to or repudiate this point of view through their writings. This helped 
them in concentrating their attention on a woman's world, female 
characters and their feminine accomplishments. 

The women-philosophers stood against the established ethics of 


women novelists at the close of the century, They revolted against the, 
virtues of. harmony, submi delicacy, and self-control. 
E IU E EIE ETE 
were thought to be the great virtues for women. Virtues, they held, 
could not exist without independence. Ann Yearsley remarks: "No 
woman can be virtuous that is not self-dependent."5 This independence, 
however, was not necessarily economic. Mary Wollstonecraft displayed 
the thinking powers ofa woman in Mary, a Fiction (1788). She pleaded 
for passion in woman as a positive and educative force. She maintained 
the equality of sexes in all respects, and boldly attacked the “lst 
morality” which “extolled woman's virtue as purity, self-surrender 


do ng 
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self-resignation.”* Mrs. Robinson makes her heroine in False Friend 
(1799) an enthusiast of Mary Wollstonecraft, Mary challenged the very 
traditional idea of the female character and female sensibility. She 


firmly attacked the idea of female subjection or obedience. 


‘The struggle for the position of women can be viewed as a conflict 
between two points of view: one that stressed the womanly qualities of 
woman and her duties towards society; the other that emphasized the 
full humanity of woman and her rights in the society to the full and free 
exercise of her faculties. The one was more idealistic and sentimental, 
and the other more realistic and in keeping with the socio-economic 
needs of the time; the one found expression in the writings of Hannah 
More, the other in the works of Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Gisbome follows a middle path about the position of woman, 
between the reactionary view that they are fit for fictions and 
accomplishments only and more advanced view of the new woman as 
man's intellectual equal, if not superior. However, he also stresses the 
importance of domestic life for them, Women are held to be capable 
and good creatures, but domestic life is their suitable field." 

‘The revolutionary notion of the new woman was not the popular 
pattem embodied in the novels of women novelists. Mostly they were 
‘conventional in outlook and saw no marked antagonism between the 
sexes. They focused on the domestic drama of human life—the aspect 

f view is important. Mrs. Jane West (1758- 


where the woman's point ol 
1852), author of "novels of good moral tone", and Mrs. Elizabeth 


Hamilton (1756-1816) confine the main action of their novels to family 
life. Having had guidelines from Richardson and the conduct books, 
they still stick to the conventional view towards women. Even in the 
romance story (A Simple Story, 1791), Mrs. Inchbald states at the end 
that the purpose of the novelist is to show the “value of proper 


education”. 

Jane Austen must have read Marry Wollstonecraft’s spirited work, 
A Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1792) or ‘other literature of that 
sort. Such an observation contained in her letter to Cassandra may refer 
to her views on Womca's Liberation: “As to pitying a young woman 
merely because she cannot live in two places at the same time, and at. 
once enjoy the comforts of being married and single, I shall not aen 
it" Jane Austen hates extreme femi 
type. Her themes, however, are comi 
century, feminism so far as the rigorous exam 
‘assumptions is concerned.” 
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The basic argument. of Mary's book is that the charge of female. 


inferiority is baseless and malicious. Woman, according to her, is a 
“rational creature”, man's “fellow-being.” She suggests: “Make women 
rational creatures and fres citizens, and they will become good wives 
and rational mothers—that is, if men do not neglect the duties of 


husbands and fathers.” 


towards wom 
Bennet, who is not only 
being the ideal Jane Austen wom: 
her father's behaviour and 
repetition of the words "rational creatures” and men’s “fellow-beings” 
for women in Mary’s book and in Pride and. 
are characteristic and meaningful Mary rei 
‘will excuse me, if I treat them like. 


I hope, 
f flattering their fascinating graces.” In a 


husband.” It is to be 
‘Woodhouse uses for Mr. Knightley ji 
if you have any wish to speak openly 10 

hing that you may have in contem 


_ education 
Austen's. 
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Elizabeth Bennct ; 
Bourgh: ct defend her education before Lady Catherine de 


“Then, who taught you? Who attended to you? Without a 
governess you must have been neglected.” 

"Compared with some families, I believe, we were; but such 
of us as wished to learn, never wanted the means.. x 


In Mansfield Park, Edmund Bertram ascribes every act of Mary 
Crawford to her bad education. Mary Wollstonecraft sighs when she is 
“obliged to confess that either Nature has made a great difference or 
that the civilization which has hitherto taken place is very partial” 
Anne Elliot, too tells Captain Harville that all ‘books about woman's 
inconstancy have been written by men alone: 

“But let me observe that all historics are against you, all 
stories, prose and verse. If I had such a memory as Benwick, I 
could bring you fifty quotations in a moment on my side of the 
argument, and I do not think I ever opened a book in my life 
which had not something 10 Say upon woman's inconstancy. 
Songs and proverbs, all talk of woman's fickleness. But 


perhaps you will say, 
“perhaps I shall—Yes, if you 
in books. Men have had every advan 
their own story. Education has been theirs in so mt 
degree; the pen has been in their hands.” 
ty of sexes in almost the language 
Mary ‘Wollstonecraft in her book. The Jane Austen heroine 
ae i ibodies in herself feminine 
d honest—great in her own right. Anne 


please, no reference to examples 
tage over us in telling 
uch higher a 


d - 

» “your feelings may be the strongest, 
“put the same spirit of analogy will authorise me 
ours are the most tender..." (P. p. 233) 
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instance, reports her conversation with Mr, Villars: ...and, ought 1 tg 
pepe the cause, when I see deeply sympathised in the effect 
"Cause, Sir." cried I, greatly alarmed, "what cause?—I don't know] 
can't tell—"!! k 

Jane Austen's early heroines share this aspect of feminine frailty to 

an extent. Catherine Morland speaks in negatives, particularly in 
eartier part of the novel. She is shy and feminine. For Boyd she lacks a 
modal language to weigh, judge, deliberate, imagine and “seems 
destined to be an eternal native,” She can be at the most bold and that 
too on special occasions only. It is, for example, at the critical hour at 
Northanger Abbey that “She stepped boldly forward, carelessly 
humming a tune, to assure herself of its being so, peeped courageously 
behind curtain, saw nothing on either low windows seat to scare her” 
(p. 167). However, soon she is surprised at her own thought: “Catherine 
Sometimes started at the boldness of her own Surmises, and sometimes 
hoped or feared that she had gone too far" (p. 188). Other heroines 
Speak assertive language and display sufficient. Self-assurance. Edward 
Ferrars observes “Shyness is only the effect of a sense of inferiority in 


as she finished the letter, in cagemess to follow him, without losing a 
moment of the time so precious (PP, p. 267). She does not faint or fail. 
At the time of the Cob incident, Anne Elliot reveals her courage and 
Presence of mind, 

It is probably too much to Suggest that one finds in heroines like 
Emma some elements of the “New Woman”, although F.W. Bradbrook 
Points out that they, “without being Blue-stocking or self-conscious 
Feminists” have some of the Courage and independence of the new 


tive male writers and the onset of 
difficult to see her as a pure 
ith Kirkham on such a sweeping 
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with the Gardiners, is typical and characteristic: “The day passed most 
pleasantly away, the moming in busue and shopping, and the evening 
at one of the theatres” (PP, p. 152). But jon of woman as an 
equal to man is not alto jen_1o_Jane_Austen’s.heroines, 
“Elizabeth defends herself and speaks about her worth, capability to. 
is 


Lady Catherine de Bourgh. The confidence of the new 
discernible in her most spirited refutation of charges levelled against 
her. She goes so far as to say: "He is a gentleman; I am a gentleman's 

daughter: so far we are equal" (PP, p. 356). ` 
The heroines are not given to railing at men. Isabella Thorpe, who 
speaks of men’s nature and rails at men, is a foolish girl. At one stage. 
she thoughtlessly denounces men: “Oh! they give themsevles such airs. 
They are the most conceited creatures in the world, and think 
themselves of so much importance... what is your favourite complexion 
in a man? Do you like them best dark or fair?” The sensible Catherine 
at once replies : “I never much thought about it (NA, p. 42). 
realisti he is often is 


fictionalised view of life for actual experience. She has no. illusions 
— about women. When Henry Tilney praises them exceedingly, it is made. 
serious. Miss Tilney asks Henry Tilney to speak out 
his opinion aboat women to Catherine Morland: 
“Tell her that you think very highly of the understanding of 
women." 
"Miss Morland, I think very highly of the understanding of all 
the women in the world..." 
| "That is not enough. Be more serious.” “Miss Morland, no one 
can think more highly of the understanding of women than I 
| do. In my opinion, nature has given them so much, that they 
never find it necessary to use more than half.” 
His sister again tells us that he is “not in a sober mood" (NA, pp- 
113-14), When Henry Tilney denounces women’s understanding, he is 
equally frivolous: “Perhaps the abilities of women are neither sound 
nor acute, neither vigorous nor keen. Perhaps they may want 
observation, discernment, judgment, fire, genius and wit.” Miss Tilney 
rightly asks Catherine not to hear what he says and warns her : "Miss 
‘Morland, do not mind what he says" (NA, p. 112). 
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Her opinion of women is favourable and high. Those Who start 
with malice towards women charge them with inconstancy in love, This 
allegation is refuted beyond doubt. Rather, it is established that 
constancy is woman's forte. Jane Austen is aware of the fact that all 
critics, despite their best endeavour, start with some bias towards their 
own sex. Still, the impartial view her heroines seek to hold is of 
woman's constancy. Anne Elliot observes to Captain Harville: AI] the 
privilege I claim for my own sex (It is not a very enviable one, you 
need not covet it), is that of loving longest, when existence or when 
hope is gone” (P, p. 235). Women do not easily forget their love. 

In Jane Austen's novels, no woman deceives any man, though 
there are men, like Willoughby, Wickham and Mr. Elliot, who play 
with the feelings and lives of some women. 

To refute the charge of woman's inferiority, Jane A 
eventually emphasised the feminine attainments as her strength. 

charming display of good manners she sided the cause of woman's 
emancipation. She was confident of the resourcefulness of women, and 
stressed it. She, therefore, neither favoured the idea of woman as man’s 
equal nor the old and general notion of female inferiority. Woman had 
her own important identity. A woman should not "give the lie to her 
feelings". Woman was a good creature, capable of many things. Home... 
was her proper and favourite ficld, She. was an important companion. ~ 
and fellow of man, with great competence.to make him the "happicst — Ț7 
creature" in the world... 
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6 
From Admiration to Loye 


In Jane Austen's world marriage occupies a prominent place, As 
‘Andrew Wright points out: "Ihe ultimate destiny of a Jane Austen 
heroine is marriage<' Love and marriage remain the recurrent themes or — 


~ her fiction. Sense and ‘Sensibility is a love-story of two sisters, Marianne 
Dashwood and Elinor Dashwood; Pride and Prejudice, of Elizabeth 
Bennet and Jane Bennet. Northanger Abbey describes the love-affair of 
Catherine Morland. Persuasion concentrates on the love and marriage 
of Anne Elliot. The action in Emma revolves around marriages, 
Mansfield Park, in a way, is the love-tale of Fanny Price. The Watsons 
deals with the attempt of Emma Watson’s three sisters to get married. In 
fact, what Jane Austen says about the theme of Lovers’ Vows may be 
regarded as the subject of her own novels: “The whole subject of it was 
love; a marriage of love was to be described by a gentleman, and very 
love be made by the lady" (MP, p. 167). 

In Jane Austen the main plot describes marriage up to the stage 
where it is the union of two loving souls. A Jane Austen novel 
rung, Sense, 


to the bliss of the union. 
-Portuasion comes toa close when Anne Elliot is happy to be the wife o 
a sailor. "To the reader such endings may appear rather abrupt, But 
should be ample justified in view of the task Jane Austen ses out Fe 
herself, She confines herself to the experiences which fall to a mail 
lot What interests her, strictly speaking, is iag i 
courtship period, one or two years of a girl's life when she is becoming 
aware of the factors that make for a happy union between it The 
woman." A Jane Austen heroine is "a girl on the threshold. 
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chapter is devoted to a study of courtship and proposals in her novels. 
In the late eighteenth century England people had firm faith in 
virtue (that stood for worthy conduci), affection and family relation- 
ship. Reason, restraint, order, propriety, and uniformity were reflected 
in the literary style of the age. The eighteenth century has also been 
called the age of sensibility. Rousseau, Sterne, Burns and Blake were all 
eighteenth century men. However, it is in the theatre that sensibility 
finds the largest scope. The rise of the sentimental drama took place in 
this age. The fiction writers, especially women, preferred subordination 
of passion to reason. This has been almost Universally the theme of all 
women novelists from Mrs Haywood, through Miss Bumey, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Miss Edgeworth and a host of less important writers. Jane 
Austen's novels are studies in the subordination of passion to the 
ultimate well-being. This conception of love, as Pritchett observes, “is 
very English : it is what we may imagine before the passion seizes us 
and what we hope to retain if passion has not turned to disgust.”* 

This view takes into account the social forces that usually have 
much relevance to love-making. “English love has always been aware 
of social forces." This demands decency in the treatment of love and 
marriage. Jane Austen's own restraint and decorum coincide so well 
with this attitude, She knew of some vulgar relatives, yet did not include 
them in a ‘Novel by a Lady.’ The natural son of Mrs. Jennings is not 
mentioned in the second edition of Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen 
hates women who have a design. Jemima Branhill seems to her to be 
acting with a design to influence a gentleman. Jane Austen writes about 
her: “I do not know what to do about Jemima Branhill. What does her 
dancing away with so much spirit, mean? that she does not care for him? 
or only wishes to appear not to care for him?” Indeed, as Douglas Bush 
holds, Jane Austen’s “instinct for order and proportion is both ethical 
and artistic,”* 

Lovers are put together in various situations in the novels. But 
when Mrs, Bennet does so with a "design", itis held up to ridicule. She, 
for example, is over-scrupulous and too eager to prepare Jane and keep 
her alone with Mr. Charles Bingley: 


“My dear Jane, make haste and hurry down. He is come—Mr. 
Bingley is come—He is indeed. Make haste, make haste. 
Here, Sarah, come to Miss Bennet this moment, and help her 
on with her gown. Never mind Miss Lizzy's hair.” 
(PP, p. 344) 
‘The vulgar Lydia in her irresponsible talk after marriage crosses the 
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pounds of modesty so flagrantly. Her conduct and manners are nop 
liked: * 
Hor fathet lifted up his eys. Jane was distressed. Elizabeth 
looked expressively at Lydia; but she, who never heard nor 
saw anything of which she chose to be insensible, gaily 
continued... (PP, p. 316) 
Elizabeth Bennet can hardly. withstand this. Ultimately, shc runs away 
from the room: "Elizabeth could bear it no longer. She got up and ran 


out of the room" (PP, p. 317). $ 
According to Richardson, the expression of love should not be 


allowed to slip through the lips until menfolk have first broached the 
subject? Jane Austen refers to his moral principle in Northanger Abbey: 
* as a celebrated writer has maintained that no young lady can be 
justified in falling in love before the gentleman's love is declared. It 
must be very improper that a young lady should dream of a gentleman 
before the gentleman is first known to have dreamt of her” (NA, pp. 
29-30). The crucial action of her novels is in itself expressive of “the 
conservative side in an active war of ideas.”"° But Jane Austen wants 
women to observe Jady-like decency. A woman must hide her feelings.. 
Jane Austen, therefore, exposes characters, like the Miss Steeles, Lydia, 
Catherine, Mrs, Bennet, Isabella Thorpe, Maria, Julia, Mary Crawford, 
Mrs. Elton, Mary Musgrove and Elizabeth Elliot, when they do not 
conform to social proprieties worthy of women. 

There is little demonstrative affection in her novels. Jane Austen 
records only one embrace in Mansfield Park. That, too, isa non-sensual 
kiss between cousins, O.W. Firkins observes: ^I do not at the moment 
recall a kiss given by a young man to a young woman in any novel of 
Jane Austen."! The passive voice and impersonal construction in the 
novels soften the emotional effect. It is on account of her liking for 
decency and propriety that she avoids sexual violence, a recurrent theme 
in contemporary fiction, such as Richardson's Sir Charles Grandison, 
Clarissa Harlowe, Pamela; Fielding’s Jospeh Andrews, Tom Jones, and 
Amelia; Smollet's Peregrine Pickle; Miss Burney's Evelina; Robert 
Bage's Barham Downs; Thomas Holcroft’s Anne St. Ives; Mrs. 
Inchtald's Simple Story, and many Gothic romances and minor novels. 
Jane Austen omits “guilt and misery for other pens to dwell on” (MP, p- 
461), That does not mean that she banishes emotions or feelings, or her 
treatment of feelings is shallow. She studies the woman's world 
probingly and deeply, The female pattern operating in it gives her 
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treatment of love and marriage a unique animation. She studies feelings 
by implication. On a closer study more is meant and seen than meets the 
common eye. Quite frequently situations appear similar or identical to a. 
reader. An attentive. reader, however, finds a vast difference in their 
intensity. Captain Wentworth among women appears like Mr. Wickham 
or Mr. Darcy on the first meeting. However, there is a great contrast in 
the situations. In Jane Austen's fiction one may miss the warmth of 
passion, but she is certainly not cold. The descriptions of physical 
passion in Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion bespeak 
the competent penmanship of a writer who could use the force of her 
pen to portray even a moment of excitement and heightened emotion. 
Only she did not choose a sense of sheer abandon to be the normal 
subject of her art—her feminine outlook was not suited to it. In fact, 
“The love that Jane Austen admires is reasonable."? 

This pattern seeks to avoid direct expression of emotions. The early 
effusion of love in a girl is tempestuous, yet it ensures less steadiness 
and few prospects of happiness. Jane Austen presents her pattern in a 
manner which scrupulously avoids the outpouring of feelings. The 
reader does not bother much about love in scenes of actual love-making: 
“Like the author herself, we don’t care about the love-scene."? Mark 
Schorer aptly observes: "Writing always of marriage, she almost never 
renders a love-scene."4 

For this purpose, a number of devices are resorted to: silence, pause. 
in speech, moving restlessly in a room, hurriedly coming or going away, 
retiring into solitude to give vent to feelings, sleepless nights, and so on. 
Edward Ferrars, when emotionally moved, remains silent as the reader 
is told that he is no poet, competent to communicate his feelings in 
words. Mr. Knightley proposes to Emma in a few words: “I cannot 
make speeches, Emma.... If I loved you less, I might be able to talk 
about it more. But you know what I am” (E, p. 430). Similar is the 
method adopted to suggest the emotional upheaval in Colonel Brandon, 
His deep feelings, when he leams of Marianne's desertion by 
Willoughby, are obvious from his conduct and way of speech: 


He shortly afterwards drew a chair to her's, and, with a look 
which perfectly assured her of his good information, inquired 
after her sister... 

"What did you hear?" 

“That a gentleman, who I had reason to think—in short, that a 
man, whom I knew to be engaged—but how shall T tell you? If 
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u know it already, as surely you must, I may be spareq » 
(SS, pp. 198-89) 

£ out speaks volumes for his sincere fes; 
BT poner whole evening more ed 
thoughtful than usual.” He regularly comes to ook at Marianne an tay 
to her sister. That also points to the object of his affection and interes 

Letters generally supply an easy and effective Way to report love. 
confessions or marriages. The account thus becomes impersonal, Rober 
Martin's first proposal to Harriet Smith comes through a letter. Captain 
Wentworth proposes to Anne Elliot in a letter e. PP. 239-40). Louisa 
Musgrove’s engagement is reported in a similar manner, Both the 
proposals in Sense and Sensibility are related by the novelist herself, 
She also reports Henry Tilney’s proposal to Catherine Morland. The 
proposal made by Mr. Collins to Elizabeth Bennet is fully reported (PP, 
pp.104-09). However, the tone is ironic, as it is not actuated by any 
genuine love or esteem on either side. 

Outdoor picnics or walks give the lovers an opportunity to be 
together, For example, Mr. Bingley wishes to go out for a walk to be 
alone with Jane Bennet: 


...Bingley, who wanted to be alone with Jane, proposed their 
all walking out. It was agreed to. Mrs. Bennet was not in the 
habit of walking, Mary could never spare time, but the 
remaining five set off together. Bingley and Jane, however, 
soon allowed the others to outstrip them. They lagged behind, 
while Elizabeth, Kitty and Darcy were to entertain each other. 
Elizabeth now thinks of taking this opportunity to acknowledge her 
gratitude to Mr. Darcy: “Very little was said by either; Kitty was too 
much afraid of him to talk; Elizabeth was secretly forming a desperate 
resolution; and, perhaps, he might be doing the same” (PP, pp. 374-75). 
‘The lovers make proposals or engagements during outdoor excursions. 
Thereafter, these are reported to the reader and others, Marianne’s 
adventure with Willoughby marks the beginning of their love-aflait. 
Like Elinor, one is surprised to leam that they have not been : 
James Morland declares his love for Isabella Thorpe during 9^ 
excursion. Mr. Darcy confesses his love for Elizabeth during a walk. 
____ Inall this due decorum is to be always maintained. Mr. Allen, while 
în conversation with his wife, makes this point: 
"Young men and women driving about the country in ope 


you 
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s! Now and then it is very well; but going to inns and 
.. Do not you think it has 


carriage’ 
public places together! It is not right ... 
‘an odd appearance, if young ladies are frequently driven about 
in them by young men, to whom they are not even related? I 
cannot bear to see it.” (NA, p. 104) 
sits at a distance to avoid hearing the conversation 
going on between Colonel Brandon and Elinor Dashwood, since she 
thinks them to be lovers. Elinor Dashwood is naturally surprised when 
she learns that the Miss Steeles evesdrop on lovers. Anne Steele is 
ridiculed for her vulgar jokes about her Doctor, Lovers do not outstep 
the limits of modesty or decency. For women, this is particularly 
essential. Anne Elliot is in love with Captain Wentworth from the very 
beginning of the novel, yet she is to be a silent sufferer because she is a 
woman and must not speak. A woman is to accept attention, but with a 
degree of reluctance and restraint. Even such a forthright character as 
Elizabeth Bennet does not betray sure signs of love for Mr. Darcy until 
he finally proposes to her. The Gardiners notice Mr. Darcy’s growing 
admiration and affection for her, though they are not certain about her 
‘own feelings: “Of the lady's sensations they remained a little in doubt, 
but that the gentleman was overflowing with admiration was evident 
enough.” (PP, p. 262). Jane Austen was dissatisfied with the ending of 
Persuasion, and wrote new chapters where she avoided the breach of 
decorum involved in Anne's disclosing to Captain Wentworth that she 
süll loved him. 

However, the reader feels that the heroes are deeply in love. Mr. 
Darcy is calm, quiet and silent; and Elizabeth is puzzled over his 
behaviour. She can't make him out: "Mr. Darcy’s behaviour astonished 
and vexed her" (PP, p. 339). But Mr. Darcy's growing affection towards 
her is obvious to the unprejudiced observer. Its full intensity, however, 
is felt only when the confession is made by Mr. Darcy: “In vain have I 
struggled. It will not do. You must allow me to tell you how ardently I 
admire and love you" (PP, p. 189). Mr. Knightley's love for Emma 
Woodhouse is evident from the very beginning. 

Sometimes, the language of a character appears identical. However, 
a closer examination always reveals a great difference in intensity. As 
David Daiches maintains: “The significance of events in fiction is 
determined by the world in which they are rooted."5 When she calls 
herself “the happiest creature in the world” after her marriage with Mr. 
RE cuam realizes that other characters in the novel have also 

similar language. But she deserves the justice of the phrase the 


Mrs. Jennings 


Z BL aum, 
most: “I am the happiest creature in the world. Perhay 
have said so, but no one with such justice” (PP, pp, 382. ro, People 
situation in which she and Mr. Darcy are put in the novel ar 
may well pride herself on being the happiest person in the ws the 
The symptoms of growing love are apparent and rel, s 
Complete indifference to others is a definite sign of love, pjo E: 
confident wines to Charles Birgley love for her sister Jo eta 88 
“I never saw a more promising inclination; he was pw wt 
inattentive to other pople, and wholly engrossed by her. offend 
or three ladies .. could there be surer sympoms?" (PP, p, 4p, S 
concludes: “Is not general incivility the essence of e SS 
forgetfulness towards others and all other things is to be seen When 
Elizabeth and Mr. Darcy are finally and happily engaged. The novelist 
says: "After walking several miles in a leisurely manner, and 100 busy ip 
know anything about it, they found at last, on examining their 
that it was time to be at home” (PP, p. 370). At another place, she says. 
“They walked on without knowing in what direction” (PP, p, 6, 
Isabella Thorpe rightly observes about Catherine's growing interest in 
the Tilneys: "These Tilneys seem to swallow everything else" NA, p. 
98). In the first volume of Sense and Sensibility, Marianne Dashwood 
and Willoughby are often wholly engrossed in each other. When 
Captain Wentworth proposes to Anne Elliot in a letter, Anne is beside 
herself with joy. Jane Austen describes her state of mind in this vein: 


“The absolute necessity of seeming like herself produced then 
an immediate struggle; but after a while she could do no more. 
She began not to understand a word they said, and was obliged 
to plead indisposition and excuse hereself ... would they only 
have gone away, and left her in the quiet possession of that 
room it would have been her cure..." (P, p. 238) 


The involvement of lovers” feelings is skilfully suggested in the 
novels, In Pride and Prejudice, for instance, Elizabeth rejects Mt 
Darcy's first proposal (PP, pp. 189-94), The highly prejudiced Elizabeth 
thinks that the proposal is made to mock at her and her family. She hs 
also very serious allegations to level at him. But in spite of a Of 
rooted dislike for him, she is not “insensible to the compliment of “A 
‘aman’ affection, Nor is she wholly ignorant of the dictates of te ory 
heart.” Naturally, she is much perturbed: “The tumult of he Pe 
now painfully great. She knew not how to support 193), Ris 
actual weakness sat down and cried for half an hour" (PP, P. P^ 
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il jection of Mr. Collins or the departure of Mr. Wickham. 
uo TOUS arc in the affair, Similarly, Mr. Darcy's attachment 
as is also evident. Even though. rejected, he ukes leave of her, 
saying? “Forgive me for having taken so much of your time and accept 
my best wishes for your health and happiness’ (PP, p. 193). ie 

Bashfulness on the part of young women also indicates their being 
in the interesting state. Jane Austen's heroines do not faint or grow pale 
as Fanny Burney's do, A Jane Austen heroine has greater confidence 
and fortitude. But “blushing” is her common trait. Often it is used for 
coyness, Elizabeth blushes again and again for the improper behaviour 

bers of her family. But occasional “blushing” expresses à 
women, Jane Bennet tries to evade every 
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proposal by Mr, Darcy, she blushes: “Elizabeth's astonishment was 


P. 189). Emma Woodhouse mistakes Harriet Smith's blushing at the 
mention of 
anybody else occur to you at this moment under such a definition?" (E, 
p. 53). Anne. Elliot’s sensitivity is evident throughout the novel. When 
She cars that Captain Wentworth is not attached to Louisa Musgrove 
‘and is free to love her, in spite of her endeavour at self-composure she 
blushes: 
No, it was not regret which made Anne's heart beat in spite of 
herself, and brought the colour into her cheeks when she 
thought of Captain Wentworth unshackled and free. She had 
some feelings which she was ashamed to investigate, They 
were too much like joy, senseless joy!” (P, pp. 167-68) 


An inclination to dance is a step towards falling in love. Jane Austen 
observes : “To be fond of dancing was a certain step towards falling in 
love" (PP, p. 9), Marianne Dashwood is extremely happy when she 
learns that Willoughby is fond of dance and music :“... and above all, 
when she heard him declare that of music and dancing he was 
Passionately fond, she gave him such a look of approbation as secured 
the largest share of his discourse to herself for the rest of his stay " (SS, 
P. 46). Mrs. Bennet’s main reason for her dislike of Mr. Darcy at the 
Outset is his unwillingness to dance with Elizabeth Bennet, ie. his 
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unwillingness to fall in love with anyone of her daughters, Both 
major and minor characters carefully watch cach other's ba 
symptoms. Elizabeth tries to find germs of growing love between Me 
Darcy and Miss Catherine, but she finds none : "Elizabeth looked d 
Darcy to see how cordially he assented to his cousin's praise, but xe 
at that moment nor at any other could she discern any symptom of love” 
(PP, p. 176). The lovers are put together, left together and encouraged to 
love by the scheming parents and elders. When it is done with 
reasonable propriety, it is not derided. But when it is done with a design 
to “catch” a man, it is satirised. John Dashwood advises Elinor 
Dashwood to throw Marianne and Colonel Brandon together, as it will 
make them fall in love with each other. Mrs. Dashwood often keeps 
Marianne and Willoughby together with the same object in mind. When 
Mr. Collins wants to have à private talk with Elizabeth Bennet, her 
mother is too eager 10 leave them together : “Oh dear!—Yes— 
certainly. —I am sure Lizzy will be very happy. —Come, Kitty, I want 
you up stairs” (PP, p. 104). 

Women are to woo, not to be wooed. The problem boils down to 
this : how to secure suitable, tolerable, agreeable and rich young men for 
marriageable young girls? Bachelors are sought by young girls or their 
anxious parents. As soon as eligible young men come, they are watched 
and screened, When Netherfield Park is let at last by Charles Bingley, 
Mrs. Bennet, a mother of five young daughters, is almost mad with joy 
and excitement. Her dialogue with her husband is meaningful : 

“What is his name?” 

“Bingley”. 

“Is he married or single?" 

“Oh! single, my dear, to be sure! 

A single man of large fortune; four or five thousand a year. 

What a fine thing for. our girls! ” (PP, pr. 34) 
Charles Bingley is to be had for Jane Darcy for Elizabed 
Bennet, Emma Woodhouse is to select somebody a 
someone for herself. The heroines recognise the importance o marriage 
in life, but only minor women characters are obsessed with this idea. 
Lydia Bennet boasts of having got a husband : Ah! Jane, I take yo! 
place now, and you must go lower, because I am à married woman. 

Men are wooed. Women are to woo. The situations in which n 
choose and are accepted are not of muc 
wooing or a process of courtship is remarkably shown 


|^ 
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When there is some “success”, the young women are awfully happy. 
However, at the time of any obstacle in the path of a love-affair, great 
disappointment is the natural sequel. Marianne Dashwood is happy 
when Willoughby is warm and encouraging. But when he is indifferent 
towards her, many sleepless nights are in store for her. The courtship 
advancing to engagement leads on to a happy marriage. Elinor 
Dashwood is uneasy when she is not certain of the engagement of 
Willoughby and Marianne Dashwood. Secret engagements and 
clopements are not liked, as they do not confirm a sure or happy 
marriage. When Lydia elopes, persons related to her are worried not so. 
much for the elopement as for the dim prospects of her marriage with 
Wickham. 

The relationship between a brother and a sister is.also_used to 
strengthen the main plot; it is used to bring about the union of the hero 
and the heroine, as it seems Io her a plausible and dignified method of 
desiring and growing acquaintance and understanding of each other. In 
Sense and Sensibility, Mrs. John Dashwood's brother, Edward Ferrars, 
visits his sister where he meets Elinor Dashwood. Captain Wentworth is 
Mrs. Croft’s brother. So, the lovers are brought together through them. 

Sometimes, the relationship is used deliberately to enhance this 
union. Captain Wentworth visits his sister in Bath; but he visits her only 
for Anne Elliot’s sake. “You alone have brought me to Bath", he 
confesses to her (P. p. 237). In Northanger Abbey, acquaintance and 
intimacy between Catherine Morland and Miss Tilney strengthen 
Catherine's ties with Henry Tilney. While at Bath, Catherine Morland 
once remarks that she wants to extend her acquaintance with Miss 
Tilney. One, however, feels that deep down she is desirous of enhancing 
her association with Henry Tilney; Miss Tilney is a dignified tool, a 
natural and effective means to a desired end. Robert Martin's sisters are 
known to Harriet Smith. This is one strong tie that serves as a unifying 
force between Martin and Harriet Smith; not infrequently, Harriet 
Temembers his sisters. In a letter Martin proposes to her, This is the 
indirect method of making a direct Proposal. Edmund's consideration 
for William Price, Fanny's brother, helps in bringing about greater 
affection between him and Fanny Price. 

There is still greater concentration on this alliance in Pride and 
Due Miss Bingley, desirous of marrying Mr. Darcy, plans to get 
Sis SERE to her brother, Charles Bingley. She, time and again, 
ete me Bennet about. her "design". Both the sisters quite often 

Mr. Darcy about his sister. She once tantalizes him about 
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Elizabeth Bennet's features, and tries to endcar herself tg him 
speaking highly of his sister, professing great interest in her," YY 
When Mr, Darcy meets Elizabeth, he humbly asks her emi 
io introduce to her, his sister, Georgiana Darcy “Thee is also one sk 
person in the party”, he continued after a pause, “who more partica, 
wishes to be known to you. Will you allow me, or do I ask too much, t 
introduce my sister to your acquaintance during your stay at Lambton?" 
(EP. p. 256). This suprises Elizabeth. She, however, instantly guss, 
the reason: “She immediately felt that whatever desire Miss Dar 
might have of being acquainted with her, must be the work of ko 
brother...” He also urges upon them, later, to accept their invitation i 
dinner and "called upon his sister to join him in expressing their wish of 
sozing Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner and Miss Bennet to dinner at Pemberley, 
before they left the country" (PP, p. 263). Elizabeth soon finds that he 
wishes and helps the acquaintance between her and his sister to grow: 
“And Elizabeth saw that he was anxious for his sister and herself 1 get 
acquainted, and forwarded, so much as possible, every attempt at 
Conversation on either side. " (PP, p. 269). It is also by making an 
allusion to his sister that Elizabeth starts a conversation about her firal 
fate in marriage with him. Her sentiment for Darcy has changed from 
hate to love. Yet, how can she enter into a conversation with him io 
reveal that change? She uses Miss Darcy as a tool. At a large pary 
assembled at Longbourn, she seizes the opportunity of saying to hin, 
"Is your sister at Pemberley still?” And then she shows great concem in 
her well-being, It is with emphasis that Jane Austen, in the end, speaks 
of the great sense of satisfactiom over the mutual attachment of the two 
sisters : 
Pemberley was now Georgiana's home; and the attachment of 
the sisters was exactly what Darcy had hoped to see. They 
were able to love each other even as well as they intended. 
Georgiana had the highest opinion in the world of Elizabeth. 
(PP, p. 387) 


The study of courtship is made from womait’s point of view, and 
each detail, however trivial, is made exciting and interesting. What Mr- 
Knightley says about Harriet Smith, can also be said about Jane Auster 
"She will give you all the minute particulars which only woman 
language can make interesting” Œ, p. 472). 
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Marriage and Money 


Jane Austen's outlook on marriage has been called mercenary to 
a large extent. Her mature heroines talk seriously about financi 
matters. Critics, one after the other, maintain that prudential values 

“count much with them, They note Jane Austen's excessive concem 

with money in marriage. Here we shall reconsider, in brief, Jane 
Austen's views on money and marriage, keeping in view her age and 
its attitude to love and marriage. 

The age, especially before the Wesleyan Revival, was essentially 
a materialistic age. There. were certainly some examples of the phil- 
anthropic and reforming spirit. This is obvious from the opening of so. 
many Charity Schools, of hospitals, and, in the last years of the cen- 
tury, of the Sunday Schools. It was not merely an accident that Uncle 
Toby, the Vicar of Wakefield, Mr. Allworthy, and Parson Adams 
were leading characters in the English fiction of the period. People 
were sensitive to the sufferings of others, But, on the wl 
remained materialistic, In the upper ü case eat 
“Wie chief consideration for matrimonial alliances: "The human 
norm is more really represented by two wealthy European peasants 
on friendly terms with each other and desiring to consolidate their 
estates.” Hence, dowries and settlements figure considerably in 
the realistic fiction of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 

Jn the middle ages a wife, if nothing else, was an economic 
asset, But now a wife was to be Supported, Consequently, marriage 


People cared little for poor girls, Mrs, Primrose points to this 
mercenary outlook: “But heaven help the girls that have none! What 
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signifies all the virtue, and all the qualificati i T 
this age of self-interest? itis not sia redde E 
all the cry.^ The plight of old maids was deplorable: "Sin fe 
Women have a dreadful propensity for being poor—which oer 
strong argument in favour of Matrimony.” Naturally, for the sake of 
better prospects of engagements and marriages in wealthy families, 
they would sometimes overlook even the odious_and_ill-nature of 
men, The account of the rich Squire Thornhill about his being” 
“=yicious ånd faithless, had a saddening effect on Dr. Primrose, yet 
his daughters and wife were agreeably excited at the report : 
“Though this account gave me some pain, it had a very different 
effecton my daughters whose features seemed to brighten with 
the expectation of approaching triumph, mor was my wife less 
pleased." In. Maria Edgeworth's Patronage, Jane emphatically ob- 
serves that “Pretty well-married” implies £ 10,000 a year, and 
"very well married” nothing below £ 12,000. Such was the 
language used in the matrimonial market. 
Tn the upper middle class, the single and unprovided-for women 
had no alternative to marriage but becoming a governess or a 
teacher, The position of a governess or teacher was neither honour- 
able nor safe. Honest women had great difficulties in securing 
employment. Mrs. ‘Wollstonecraft’s Thoughts on ihe Education of 
Daughters (1787), reflects her own experience in trying to have a 
secure job. The ‘conditions for service were not attractive. Mary 
Wollstonecraft ventures to guess that nine out of ten middle and 
upper class women thrown on their own were sooner or later bound 
to be seduced. It may be noted that society gave Moll Flanders no 


other way to live or be. ^ 
Jane Austen knows omanas well as à 
i love, and not 


beautiful one must have some! o 
money, is the basic requisite for a happy marriage. It is 
conjectured that she herself had a sleep! 
to marry without love: and the next day she refused. f 
Jane Austen’s advice to her nieces reveals her considered view 
about love and marriage. Anna Austen had been engaged to Ben 
Lefty in tolerable earnestness. The chief objection to this match, 
according to her, was that “he hates company and she is Very fond 
of it, this with some queemess of temper on-his part and much 

ard." When there is true love on both 


unsteadiness on hers, is untoW: J 1 
sides, the lovers are called the “happiest couple in the world.” In 


Ex 
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er lener, the lover is approved of for his “situation in pj 
fmi del and above all, his characteris uncommon 
amiable mind, strict principles, just notions, good habits,” However, 
she advises her niece not to proceed further unless she intensely 
loves him: “Anything is to be preferred or endured rather than Marry. 
ing viho tion AT another place, she writes in the 

— manner : “I dare not say, determine to accept him. The risk is too 

great for you, unless your own sentiments prompt it." In 1817, she 
writes about the lover, Mr. Wildman, to love-sic} Fanny : "I could 
not wish the match unless there were a great deal of love on his 
side.” Her nephew records that she herself had rejected the proposal 
of a gentleman who had everything to recommend him except the 
Power to influence her heart: “In her youth she had declined the 
address of a gentleman who had the recommendations of a good 
character, and connections, and position in life, of everything in fact, 
except the subtle power of touching her heart."* 

Jane Austen hates a marriage of convenience. In ‘The Three 
Sisters’ she has dramatised the argument that everything is to be 


because it had every- 
-. and she had now been married nearly a 
twelve month splendidly, yet unhappily married” (Volume the Fs, — 
Catherine, pp. 34-35), In The Watsons, Emma and Elizabeth know 
about the miserable state of women employed as teachers, Still 
Emma Watson prefers to be a teacher. to being married without love. 
Her sister says to her: “I would Tather do anything than be a Teacher 


life they lead; you never have 7" To Emma Watson, marriage 
without love is Shocking. She Says; “To be bent on mariage—to pur- 


a anticipates 
Ring Edward Ferrars as he is not independen t. She pleads with her 
sister and mother : 


it there are other points to be considered besides his 
lination, He is very far from being independent. . and T 
- ia, ey Much mistaken, if Edward is not himself aware 

that there would be many difficulties in his way, ithe were 
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to wish to marry a woman who had not either a great fortune 
or high rank.” (SS, pp. 21-22) 


Jane Bennet assures her father that she would not be careless in 
money-malters afier her marriage : "Imprudence or thoughtlessness 
in money-matters would be unpardonable in me” (PP, p. 348). 
Edmund tries to keep away from poverty : “My intentions are only 
not to be poor... . I do not mean to be poor. Poverty is exactly what 
1have determined against” (MP, pp. 213-14). 


‘However, in Jane Austen’s world the basis of a successful mar- 
riage is love. The, conception of marriage for love is supported 
in her novels. One has to be aware of the ironical tones and 
overtones to understand and appreciaté her inherent faith in love- 
marriages. Such characters as place moncy on. the top arc frequently 
exposed. John Dashwood, a selfish, mean and wretched fellow, ad- 
vises Elinor Dashwood to encourage and marry Colonel Brandon, as 
the man is reported to be rich. His conversation with her is 
meaningful : 

“Who is Colonel Brandon? Is he a man of fortune?’ 

"Yes; he has a very good property in Dorsetshire. 

“I am glad of it He seems a most gentleman-like man; 
and Ithink, Elinor, I may congratulate you on the prospect 
of a very respectable establishment in life.” 

“My brother, what do you mean?" 

“He likes you. I observed him narrowly, and am convinced 
of it. What is the amount of his fortune?” 

“I believe about two thousand a year.” 

"Two thousand a year: and then working himself up to a 
pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, “Elinor, I wish 


with all my heart, it were twice as much for your sake.” 
j (SS, p. 223) 


Elinor places emphasis on mutual esteem and love, whereas hypo- 

Critical John Dashwood stresses the prospect of a large fortune in 

marriage. He is happy over the forthcoming marriage of Edward with 

Miss Morton, because Miss Morton “is a lord’s daughter. The 

Vulgar Steeles admire the Richardsons for their wealth. Mrs. Ferrars 

tries 10 dissuade Edward Ferrars from marrying Elinor Dashwood on 
_ Bounds of being a poor girl (SS, p. 373). 
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1t is only the minor characters who worship Mammon and rezar 
its benedictions as the sine qua non of married life, The mj) 
Charles Musgrove and Mary Musgrove like Captain Wentworth anj 
hate Charles Hayter, as Captain Wentworth is richer and is likely t 

ject of Mrs. Bennetis to get her daughters 
nds, Once it is done, she will have nothing t 
learns that Elizabeth Bennet is to marry rich My 
Darcy, she cannot help crying : “Dear, dear Lizzy! A house in town! — 
Everything that is charming!... Ten thousand a year!” (PP, p. 378), 
Similarly, Mr. Collins emphasises material considerations in mar. 
riage. 

Though money is no substitute for love, Jane Austen does not le 
her hero and heroine lead an impoverished married life supported 
through only by love. Therefore, she manages to give sufficient 
money to them by the end of the story. However, engagements take 
place much before the acquisition of fortune. Edward Ferrars has 
decided to marry Elinor Dashwood, without caring for his being 
disinherited. Henry Tilney determines to marry Catherine at the ex. 
pense of displeasing his wealthy father, 

In Pride and Prejudice, too, Jane Austen seems to attach more 
importance to love, less to money in marriage. The conventional 
norm of the time is adhered to if Mr. Darcy marries Miss Bingley ot 
Miss Catherine de Bourgh. But it is poor Elizabeth Bennet who is 
married to him. Pemberley House for Elizabeth does not stand for 
mere wealth or material possessions. She has already known about 
the riches of Mr. Darcy. First, Elizabeth was in no mood to see 
great houses : “She must own that she was tired of great houses; after 
going over so many, she really had no pleasure in fine carpets or 
satin curtains.” But her aunt, Mrs. Gardiner, informs fier that the 


“If it were merely a fine house richly furnished... should not 
care about it myself; but the grounds are delightful. They 
have some of the finest woods in the country." 
(PP, p. 240) 
‘While in conversation with Mr. Darcy's housekeeper, Mrs, Reynolds, 
Elizabeth is not inclined to be interested in the price of the house or 
its clegant furniture, She is impatient to hear more and more of Mr. 
Darcy only : 
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Elizabeth listened, wondered, doubted, and was impatient 
for more. Mrs. Reynolds could interest her on no other point. 
She related the subjects of the pictures, the dimensions of the 


rooms and the price of the furniture in vain. — (PP, p. 249) 


berley House represents Mr. Darcy's fine taste, good nature, 


ba ture and a real superiority of talent. Jane Austen ob- 


refined cul 

serves! 
Jt was a large, handsome, stonc-building, standing well on 
rising ground...; and in front a stream of some natural impor- 
tance was swelled into greater, but without any artificial 
importance. Its banks were neither formal nor falsely _ 
adorned. Elizabeth was delighted. She had never seen a 
place for which nature had done more, or where natural 
beauty had been so little counteracted by an awkward taste. ~~ 


The words “natural importance", "natural beauty" tend to define the 
nature of the place. It is then that Elizabeth envies the lot. of the owner 
ofthehouse: "They were all of them warm in their admiration; and 
at that moment she felt that to be mistress of Pemberlcy might be 
something!" (PP, p. 245). 
Elizabeth’s affection is based upon gratitude, esteem and mutual 
understanding. The change is brought about by Mr. Darcy’s im- 
proved behaviour and the understanding of his real character. The 
image of a proud and disagreeable man—created by her prejudice 
against Mr, Darcy in the beginning, maintained by the common 
report, and strengthened by George Wickham’s account of Darcy— 
is found cracking in her mind when she herself visits Pemberley. 
Lady Sarah Pennington, in her An Unfortuate Mother's Advice to Her 
Absent Daughters (1761), advises her daughters to judge the real 
mature ofa man (to be considered for a prospective husband) from 
What his dependents and servants have to say about him. Accord- 
ing to her, if*a man is equally respected, esteemed and beloved by 
his tenants, by his dependents and domestics. . .you may just con- 
cine, he has that true good nature”. This is what Elizabeth does. 
fe questions his old housekeeper about her landlord and makes her 
Speak on his nature and personality. The answers to her queries 
‘fouse a gentle sensation in her mind about Mr. Darcy. As Jane 
Austen observes : 
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‘There was certainly at this moment, in Elizabeth's mind, a 
sation towards the original, than she had ever 
felt in the height of their acquaintance. The commendation 
besiowed on him by Mrs. Reynolds was of no trifling na- 
ture. What prai able than the praise of an 
intelligent servant? 
considered how many people's happiness 
anship! 

She hears what his old and faithful housekeeper (who does not 

know Elizabeth) has to tell her about him as à master, a landlord and 

ing seen the house and leamt about Mr. Darcy's 

inly a good brother.” There- 

well. In these, 

'onscious perception of 

the whole process that 


his good nature. Pemi 
lishing a ue Darcy image. 
ger Abbey. John 


is gone through in establ 
are despised in Northan; 
does not want wealth, but 


Thorpe's ideas 
his intention to marry foi 
prefers marriage for love to one 
Thorpe: “And to marry for money, I think the wickedest thing in 
existence.” John Thorpe is sure of a “good income of his own.” He 
boasts: “Fortune is nothing.” All this is directed to win Catherine. 
But to the sensitive Catherine, his gallantry is of no interest—as there 
is no truc love-inclination on either side (NA, p. 123). General Tilney 
shows interest in Catherine Morland, since he has been given to 
understand thet she has to inherit Mr. Allen’s property- However, 
when he learns that she is poor, not a child of fortune, he unceremoni- 
ously sends her back from ‘Northanger Abbey to her home. The 
Morlands rightly think that to do so was neither like a gentleman nor 
a parent, . 

^ Mary Crawford believes that a girl must marry to her advantage. 
‘This purely mercenary view is not in any way ‘supported by the 
novelist. As Mary Lascelles points out, Jane Austen often makes her 
disagreeable characters speak figurative language to underline her 
disagreement. with them.” Mary Crawford is made 10 take recourse 
1o this type of diction when she stresses the importance of money: 
“A large income is the best recipe for hapiness I ever heard of. n 
certainly may secure all the myrtle and turkey part of it" (MP, P- 
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e to this view. Mary Crawford 


not subscribe 
at Fanny would never 


213). Fanny Price does 
remarks 10 her brother, Henry Crawford, thi 
“From my soul, I do not think she would marry 
orld capable of 


if there is a girl in the wi 
^ (MP, p- 293). 


d by ambition, I can suppose it her’ 
loveless marriage. He extols Henry 
to Fanny to marry him, 


you with 
being uninfluences 
Edmund is not an 
Crawford's warm- 
if she can return his affection : " 
ever... [consider Mr. Crawford's propos 
and desirable, if you could return his affection.” Fann: 

Crawford, since she does not love him, And Edmund heartily 
approves of her conduct : “I consider it most. natural that all your 
family should wish you could return his affection; but that as you 
cannot, you have done exactly as you ought in refusing bim" (MP, p- 
the newly mar- 


‘When Jane Austen describes the happiness of 
yes not stress their wealth. ‘The phrase 
jeld Park is 


ried cousins at the end, she do 
relating to the property of the married cousins in Mansfi 
marked for its negative tone. Still the happiness of the couple is 
reported to be perfect: “with so much true ‘merit and true love, and 
mo want of fortune or friends, the happiness of the marricd cousins 
must appear as secure as ly happiness can be" (MP, p- 473). 
Mrs. Rushworth thinks of persons in terms of their financial 
Position. Her view is held up to ridicule in the novel. When Mrs. 
Norris seeks her opinion about Henry Crawford and Julia Bertram, 
Who are dancing together, she at once comes to ask about his 


property: 
“The couple above, ma'am. Do you sce no symptoms there?" 
ja and Mr. Crawford! Yes, indeed—a 


“Oh dear—Miss Ji 


very pretty match. 

What is his property?" 

“Four thousand a year.” 

“Very well,—Those who have not more must be satisfied 

with what they have." (MP. p. 118) 
marry. And since Mr. 


iue Bertram thinks it her moral duty 10 
Aon aa nae wealth than her father, Mrs. Nomis contrives and 
frourages the match. However ‘Edmund dislikes Mr. Rushworth as 
has no great qualifications except his riches: He remarks : “IE this 
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n 
uld be a very stupid 


thousand a year, he wot 
"s loveless marriage ar. 
360-61). She gives quite 


man had not twelve 
fellow" (MP, P- 40). 

Mary Crawford ridicules Mrs, Fraser 
ranged on materi 
a realistic picture 
complains to Fanny, 
cers, As William is 
But some of them are wooed by 
her own indignation over the affair throug! 


Oh, shame, shame!—But never mii 


only “a midshipman”, they hardly speak to him 
jovelist expresses 


ind it, William”. (Her own 
cheeks in a glow of indignation as she spoke.) It is not worth 
minding. It is no reflection on you." (MP, p. 249) 
In the pattern evolved in Emma, much more emphasis is on mar- 
riage for love. Frank Churchill loves Jane Fairfax and is secretly 
engaged to her, even though she is à girl of little fortune. Emma 

idering Mr. Elton’s financial position better than 
mistakenly tries to encourage Harriet Smith 
Mr. Elton also appears to her agreeable 


n. Mr. Elton has had eyes on her own 
When he marries, it is 


ter; with the passage of 
only person she should marry. It is largely due to self-realization: 
‘A few minutes were sufficient for making her acquainted with her 


own heart... It darted through her with the speed of an arrow that 
Mr. Knightley must marry no one but herself” (E, pp. 407-09). 
anew D. W. Harding finds ambiguity in Jane  Austen's 
m tow: i marriage and money. Anne Elliot defends Lady 
ida in persuading her not to marry her lover some eight 
cad x Lance that if she were in her place, she would 
Bees h an advice. May be, Harding maintains, it is so 
ane usten could not revise the novel. If she had lived to do 
so, she might have made many drastic changes in the text.” The 
cancelled chapter of Persuasion also suggests and strengthens the 
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same line of thinking. However, the material, as it stands, also tends 

the idea of marriage for personal love, rather than for an 
ent or a family alliance. Anne Elliot had been persuaded 


establishm i 
refuse Wentworth since he had not had a large fortune. But she 
"ded to marry the rich Mr. Elliot either. To a Jane 


could not be persu: 
‘Austen heroine, the temptation to have great dignity at her father's 
hou: iago is indeed great. The idea of becoming "Lady 
Elliot Is Anne: 

to rise to walk to a 
pretended employment, 


moments 
The idea ol 
to Kellynch, calling it her home again, her 
home for ever, was à charm which she could not immediately 
resist. 
However, the charm is broken as 
Elliot, à money-minded and mean man, 
The same image of Mr. Elli 
] Anne to composure again. The charm of Kellynch and of 
“Lady Elliot” had all faded away. She never could accept 
i @, p. 160) 


bim. 
Thereafter, Mrs. Smith informs Anne Elliot (and the reader) that 
Mr, Elliot wanted to make a fortune in marriage. That is why he had 
refused to marry her sister, Elizabeth Elliot, a few years back. Then, 
i ich, though very low, woman. He 

but he did not listen, 


as moncy for him was the only consideration : “I objected to, but he 
would not listen. Money, money Was all that he wanted” (P, P- 202). 
‘Anne and Captain Wentworth have 


soon as the real image of Mr. 
‘comes in her mind. Then 


was advised by Mrs. 


Anne naturally dislikes him, 
a greater understanding of each other. Her ultimate union with him is 
. the victory of marriage for love. 
n's time materialistic 


W Among the country gentry in Jane Auste 
| POSU high esteem. Marriages involved financial ar- 
|. Tangements. The situation is not so purely mercenary as it may appear 
"ow. The eighteenth century conception of “family” envisaged a 

ily, was obliged to support quite a 
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few relatives, Moreover, estates and social places were Costly to 
maintain. So, if Jane Austen seriously talks of money in marriage 
itis because she is aware of the social implications of money in he; 
time. Asa realist, she gives due importance to material gains in 
marriage. She, however, places greater emphasis on love and mutua] 
affection. 
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Towards Happiness 


Love and marriage are highly engaging topics for Jane Austen's 
women characters. All her six novels. are love-stories. Matrimony, 
existing or intended, constitutes the main situation in her novels. 
A wedding for Emma Woodhouse is “the best nature of news." 
‘Mrs. Smith gets the news of Anne Elliot's forthcoming marriage at 
the third remove. Mr. Knightley calls match-making “a worthy em- 
ployment for a young lady's mind." Women frequently talk about 
‘marriages and engagements. Elizabeth plans for Jane’s marriage 
with Charles Bingley; Mrs. Smith thinks about Anne’s; Elinor about 
 Marianne's. 

At times, her women tend to see more thanis actually there. 
Elizabeth Bennet concedes that she “might have fancied too much” in 
the Bingley-Jane affair (PP, p.- 364). Mr. Darcy rightly remarks 
about a woman's imagination : “A Jady's imagination is very rapid; 
it ji from admiration to love, from. love. 10. matrimony i 
moment" (PP, p. 27). Miss Bingley's imagination in this field is quite 
— len; that of Mrs. Bennet or Mrs. Jennings still more. Mrs. Dash- 
wood notices Edward Ferrars’ “partiality” towards Elinor and ima- 
gines their marriage ; “No soner did she perceive any symptom of 


| love in his behaviour to Elinor, than she considered their serious 
aliachment as certain, and looked forward to their marriage as 
rapidly approaching “ (SS, p. 17) Apart from the main partners to 

"the wedding, there are some characters who assume the role of 
matchmakers. Sir Thomas Bertram holds that he is above the 
sual practice of match-making, yet he also advises Fanny Price to 

| marry Henry Crawford. 


of consequence and 
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Crawford is that, in her opinion, they can’t be happy together. She 

explains this to Edmund Bertram : 
“We are so totally unlike," said Fanny, avoiding a direct 
answer, we are so very, very different in all our inclinations 
and ways, that I consider it quite impossible we should ever 
be tolerably happy together, even if I could like him. There 
never were two people more dissimilar. We have not one 
taste in common. We should be miserable.” (MP, p. 348) 


When Jane Bennet is engaged to be married to Charles Bingley, she 
remarks : “Oh! why is not everybody so happy?” 

Dr. Johnson thought it nonsense to say that marriages were made 
in heaven. “I believe marriages would in general be as happy. and 
often more so, if they were all made by the Lord ‘Chancellor, upon a 
due consideration of characters and circumstances without the part- 
ners having any choice in the matter. it 
Jane Austen, too, with this opinion + “In similar manner Miss Austen 
believed in the ultimate possible happiness of every mariage. The 
most ill-assorted couples may get used to one another." He cites 
the example of Willoughby whose home, in the end, is not entirely 
devoid of happiness. 

Jane Austen thinks that marriages are not 


in heaven but in 


this world. It is only a snob, Lady Catherine Bourgh, who 
world. She says = 


— defends the theory of marriages made in the 
m their infancy, they have been intended for each other... 
the earliest hours he was destined for his cousin. My daughter 
my nephew are formed for each other” (PP, pp. 354-55). Jane Austen 
docs not uphold the theory of any man for any woman. sar 


‘Anne in spite of the stateliness of the future lady of 
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forty such men, I never could be so happy as you. Till I 
have your disposition, your goodness, I can never have your 
happiness. No, no, let me shift for myself.” (PP, p.355) 


To give an account of Willoughby's future lot, Jane Austen uses 
negative sentences to lower the iniensity of meaning : “His life was 
not always out of humour, nor his home always uncomfortable; and 
in his breed of horses and dogs, and in sporting of every kind, he 
found no inconsiderable degree of domestic felicity” (SS, p. 379). 
That shows Jane Austen's attitude towards him. Jane Austen advises 
her love-sick niece to give priority to her own feelings. "Your own 
feelings, and none but your own, should determine such an impor- 
tant point," she wrote to her? One finds almost. the same note in the 
advice that Elizabeth gives to her elder sister regarding her lover, 
Charles Bingley : "You must decide for yourself... and if upon 
mature deliberations, you find that the. misery of disobeying his sisters 
is more than equivalent to the happiness of being his wife, I advise 
you by all means to. refuse him" (PP, p. 119). Sir Thomas advises 
Maria to assess her own feelings about Mr. Rushworth; and if she 
thinks she won't be happy with him, she should give up the connec- 
tion altogether: “With solemn kindness Sir Thomas addressed her— 
iod her his fears, enquired into her wishes, entreated her to be 
open and sincere, and assured her thatevery inconvenience should 
be braved, and the connection enürely given up, if she felt herself 
unhappy in the prospect of it” (MP, p. 200). In principle, even Emma 
Woodhouse advises her protege, Harriet Smith, to decide herself 
about the choice of a husband, upon her own feelings : 

“Not for the world ... would I advise you either way. You 
must be the best judge of your own happiness. If you prefer 
Mr. Martin to every other person—if you think him the most 
‘agreeable man you have ever been in company with—why 
should you hesitate?" 

(B, p. 53) 


Mr. Croft frankly observes about Louisa's neglect of Captain Went- 
Worth and her engagement with Captain Benwick: “If the girl likes 
another man better, it is very fit she should have him" (P, p. 172). 


pols The novelist. goes on to study. the 
_ Marriage can be successful. For fallin 


circumstances under which a 
g in love, understanding of 
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character is essential. This, however, needs time. That is why most 
happy marriages in Jane Austen's world involve families known to 
each other. Mr. Knightley’s brother has already married Emma 
Woodhouse's sister. Edward Ferrars is Mrs. John Dashwood's 
brother; Colonel Brandon is well-known to the Middletons; Edmund 
is Fanny's cousin; Mr. Darcy is Charles Bingley's favourite friend; 
Captain Wantworth is Mrs. Croft's brother. 

Engagements formed on a short acquaintance are not expected 
to bring about permanent happiness. Frank Churchill fears that Mr. 
Smith and Mrs. Smith, married on a brief acquaintance, would not 
be happy for long. Maria, who has accepted Mr. Rushworth on a 
short acquaintance, repents over her decision, Jane Austen says: "Mr. 
Rushworth had, perhaps, been accepied on too short an acquain- 
lance, and, on knowing him better she was repenting" (MP, p. 200). 
The Crofis, though hurriedly married, had known each other for 
quite some time. Captain Wentworth and Anne will be all the more 
happy together in their reunion, as now they are “more tender, more 
tied, more fixed in a knowledge of each other's character, truth and 
attachment” (P, pp. 240-41). Elizabeth tells Charlotte Lucas that Jane 
Bennet needs time to understand and be inclined to fall in love with 
Charles Bingley. At first, Elizabeth cannot understand Mr. 
Darcy’s silent disposition in the right spirit; so she cannot love 
him. Mr. Darcy soon feels interested in Elizabeth, and wants to know. 
more and more about her to understand her well: “He began to wish 
to know more of her, and as a step towards conversing with her 

ion wi 4). 


le 


ther. Elizabeth and Mr, Darcy 
accounts for his dealin, em anew 
for g grove girls. Emma realises that 
she has been a victim of moral blindness, M has been of 
great use in bringing about a self-awakening in her : “Tam sure you 
Were of use to mc", cried Emma, I was very often influenced rightly 
by you—oftener than I would Own at that time, I am sure you did me 
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my Elinor, ever since the first mom i ^ 
Rio, uis none n tiny her Be Ine 
Janguage, not the professions of Colonel Brandon, but e ral 
embellishments of her mother's active fancy, which fashioned ever 
thing delightful to her as it chose" (SS, p. 335). . gu 
. Mutual understanding invariably leads to happiness in. marriage. 
The Teroines care for that, as they aim at happiness in marriage. The 
young girls, who do not do so, are disappointed, Charlotte Lucas 
does not think it right to know much about the man one is to “live 
with all one’s life-time.” Elizabeth understands her point of view : 
“Your plan is a good one,” replied Elizabeth, “where nothing is in 
question but the desire of being well married; and if I were deter- 
mined to get a rich husband, or any husband, I dare say I should 
adopt it” (PP, p. 22). What about happiness? Charlotte Lucas says: 
“Happiness in marriage is entirely a matter of chance". Thus, mar- 
riage for her is also a matter of chance, not choice, Elizabeth ridi- 
cules her argument and calls it unsound : “You make me laugh, 
Charlotte, but it is not sound. You know it is not sound” (PP, p. 23). 
Spontaneous love, Jane Austen maintains, is not usually steady in 
ils course. Quite often it is a slight emotion mistaken for true love. 
Elizabeth admires Wickham at first sight and feels interested in 
him, She has tried both methods : love at first sight for Wickham, 
and love based on true understanding for Mr. Darcy. The one has 
failed, and the other is bound to bring about final happiness in mar- 
riage. Jane Austen clearly refers to these methods : 
m are good foundations of affec- 
f sentiment will be neither im- 
erwise, if the regard spring- 
ble or unnatural, in com- 


' If gratitude and estee: 
tion, Elizabeth's change ol 
probable nor faulty. But if oth 
ing from such sources is unreasona nal 
parison of what is so ofien described as arising on a first 


intervi ith its object, and even before two words have 
ee ee? be said in her defence, ex- 


been exchanged—nothing can x 
cept that e had given somewhat of atrial to EE 
method, in her partiality for Wickham, and EE Pd 
Success might, perhaps, authorise her to seek ue 2 5 
interesting mode of attachment. (PP, p. 

Tate Au succes Iove ater aight in the open: and bos 
Confession of Eliza: "Our love was Pure and disinterested: our ES is 
. "Dared formed for each other. On our first interview our 
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secretly acknowledg 
Henry Tilney fails t 
sight. How the hero 
each other is seen in 
inciden. However, Marianne 


od its counterpart" (Love and Friendship, p. 52). 
io fall in love with Catherine Morland at first 
and the heroine have immediate influence on 

Sense and Sensibility through a romantic 
Dashwood is later on deceived in the 


character of Mr. Willoughby. Love at first sight is held up to ridi- 
cule, even though the “warmth of first attachment" is certainly 


there. Asitis only the case of love at first sight, Anne Elliot finds 
for Captain Wentworth is only 


that Miss Musgrove's attachment. 
admiration, nothing more: “They were more in love with him, yet 
there it was not love. It was a little fever of admiration” (P, p. 
82). Captain Wentworth is astonished to learn of the love at first 
. and I 


sight between Louisa Musgrove and Mr. Benwick: ".. 
is attaching himself to her with some 


confess, that I do consider hi: 
surprise... It seems, on the contrary, to have been a perfectly sponta- 
neous, untaught feeling on his side, and this surprises me” (P, p. 184). 

Jane Austen does not consider love at first sight to be a sound 
basis of affection leading to a happy marriage. Frank Churchill says: 
“How many aman has committed himself on short acquaintance, 
and rued it all the rest of his life" (E, p. 273)? Jane Fairfax calls those 
people “irresolute” and "weak" who are swept away by a hasty at- 
tachment : 
"A hasty and imprudent attachment may arise—but there is 
time to recover from it afterwards. I would be understood 
to mean, that it can be only weak, irresolute characters 
(whose happiness must be always at the mercy of chance), 
who will suffer an unfortunate acquaintance to be an incon- 
venience, an oppression for ever." (E, p. 373) 


The true props of love are esteem, respec! i The 
potion of these words in the novels, as e TE 
id mutual love, is meaningful, Captain Wentworth would not have 
ha surprised at the matrimonial alliance of Louisa Musgrove and 
Be wick, if its basis had been gratitude or esteem : “Had it been the 

fect of gratitude, had he learnt to love her, because he believed her 
preferring him, it would have been another thing" (P, p. 182). This, 
TODA is possible when the man is both superior and sensible. In 
d uae young women, being wholly womanly, do not tend 
bis piso Mus quieto their behaviour or nature. They love 
“partiality”, merit, and manly qualities. On 


| 
| 
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such considerations depend harmony in marriage. Mr. Bennet 
rightly thinks that Elizabeth cannot be happy with a man who is not 
her senior : “I know that you could neither be happy nor respectable, 
unless you truly esteemed your husband”. When Elizabeth tells him 
about her long attachment with Mr. Darcy and “enumerates all his 
good qualities," he readily gives his consent: "Well, my dear", said 
he, when she ceased speaking, "I have no more to say. If this be the 
case, he deserves you. Lcould not have parted with you, my Lizzy, 
to anyone less worthy" (PP, p. 377). "The Three Sisters’ is a bur- 
lesque of marriage to an unpleasant person (Volume The First, pp- 
104-30). 

Man is not only superior in intellect but also in years. Jane 
Austen's grown-up heroes marry comparatively young girls. The 
economic factor too determines the age for marriage. Emma 
Woodhouse tells Harriet that Robert Martin should marry at the age 
of thirty, Twenty-four is too young an age for a young man to settle : 


“Only four-and-twenty! That is too young to settle. His 
mother is perfectly right not to be in a hurry... Six years 
hence, if he could meet with a good sort of woman...” 

“Six years hence! Dear Miss Woodhouse, he would be thirty 
years old." 

“Well, and that is as early as most men can afford to marry, 
who are not born to an independence." (E. p. 30) 


Jane Austen thinks that both man and woman should be 
mature enough when they marry. Marriage should not turn out to be 
a simple girl-and-boy affair, because that brings about misery and 
Tepentance in later life. Early marriage is not commended, 
because the partners then are unsteady in their passion. The 
marriageable age for girls is in no case to be below seventeen in Jane 
Austen's world, Her major interest is in young women above seven- 
leen? Margaret Dashwood is mentioned with interest only when she 

grown-up, when she has “reached an age highly suitable for 
dancing, and not very ineligible for being supposed to have a lover” 
(SS, p. 380). Lydia Bennet, hardly sixteen at the time of her 
Marriage, is the target of ridicule. In her foolish outbursts Mrs. 
Bennet alludes to Lydia's young age when she leams of her 
daughter's forthcoming marriage. She says : "In a short time, I shall 
have a daughter married. Mrs. Wickham! How well it sounds. And 
she was only sixteen last June” (PP, p. 306). Colonel Brandon, at the 
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mature age of thirty-seven, marries the ninetecn-year-olq Marianne 
Dashwood. Mr. Knightley is united with the Iwenty-two-year. old 


Wentworth roughly fixes the age for his prospective sue “Any: 
body between fifteen and thirty may have me for the asking" (p, 
62). In practice, however, Jane Austen makes small adjustments, 


larry a little below their Position or status is conducive to 
happiness. Mr. Knightley takes it as a truism: "A man would 
always wish to give a woman better home than the one he takes her 
from; and he who can do it, where there is no doubt of her regard, 
must I think, be the happiest of the mortals” (E, p. 428). However, 
there should not be much inequality in intelligence and character. 
After all, marriage is an affair of mutual adjustments, and these ad- 


In some novels by Jane Austen's predecessors, the “Patrician 
hero” was a Popular character-type, Tn Sir Charles. Grandison, Miss 
Byron regards herself as greatly inferior to her hero; she feels em- 

ingly grateful when he “condescends” to give her advice. She 
Tequests him : "Teach me, Sir, to be good, 10 be generous, to be 
forgiving—tike you! Bid me do what you think proper for me to 


Right from her first Meeting with Orville, Evelina adores him, and 


Jane Austen must have been amused by the all-conquering he- 
foesand the too humble heroines of Richardson, Fanny Burney and 
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their followers. She makes fun of this character-type in her 


juvenile work entitled ‘Jack and Alice.” Charle: i 
exaggerated “picture of perfection", his pus areas 
pictures of inferiority. Kenneth L. Moler observes : “And just as 
Charles himself is a burlesque version of the too perfect Burncy- 
Richardson hero, so he is provided with two heroines who are ten 
times more inferior and twenty times more devoted to him than 
Evelina and Cecilia and Hariet Smith are to their heroes.” But the 
Jane Austen heroine is not essentially much inferior to the hero. 
Identical tastes also add to the happiness of married life. Anne 
Elliot has perceived in Captain Wentworth tastes and. temperament 
as she herself possessed : “...there could have been no two hearts 
so open, no tastes so similar, no feelings so in unison, no counte- 
nances so beloved" (P, pP. 63-64). Something almost similar is 
realized by Emma Woodhouse and Elizabeth Bennet. The heroines 


ultimately realize that they can be happy with none but the heroes. 
ie similarity of tastes and inclinations. Jane 


This is chiefly owing to th 

‘Austen stresses this when she describes the matrimonial comforts of 

Fanny and Edmund : “Equally formed for domestic life, and at- 
ires, their home was thc home of affection and 


tached to country-pleasui 
comfort" (MP, p. 473). V 
Similar tastes, however, do not mean similar characteristics. Jane 
Austen keeps tho provinces of sexes separate and distinct. Whereas 
manly traits, wom! fortheir wom- 


men are liked for their 
anly accomplishments. A happy marriage 


bine these. Man's quick judgment, inform: 
ian's goodness of heart, tent 


rity combin: ith wom; 
Lead ‘of conjugal bliss. Elizabeth Bennet, when 
her union with Mr. 


ness will lead to a state s 

herprejudice is gradually remo , realizes that 
Darcy alone will lead to that harmony = 

rehend that he was exactly the man, 

suit her. His 


S w to com] 
he began no' Ip! 
talents, WOU Sid 


who, in disposition 
understanding and temper 

her wishes. It was 
c of both; by her ease and ! 
d to eer have been softened, his manners improved, and 
from his judgment, information ue koe c z 
world, she must have d benefits O Dom ams 


tance." 
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Grown-up heroines have naturally much fascination for their 
father's home. For Anne Elliot, Kellynch Hallis a favourite place 
Elizabeth Bennet is attached to. Longbourn, Emma Woodhouse io 
Hartfield. These heroines have a tendency to settle near their fathers’ 
home or near members of their families. Mr. Darcy maintains that 
to be settled near one’s family is an added advantage, Charles 
Bingley buys an estate in a nearby county to the advantage of both the 
married sisters : he bought anestate in a neighbouring county 
in Derbyshire, and Jane and Elizabeth, in addition to every other 
source of happiness, were within thirty miles of each other.” Thirty 
miles is not a long distance for families with financial resources of 
Mr. Darcy and Charles Bingley. After the death of Dr. Grant, 
Edmund and Fanny move finally to Mansfield Park, which has been a 
home to Fanny. The “distance from the patemal abode as an 
inconvenience” is thus removed. Marianne's and Elinor's places of 
Settlement were not. too far apart; both the sisters were "living almost 
within sight of each other." This is also pointed out at an early stage 
when Elinor's marriage with Edward is anticipated. Mrs. Dashwood 
consoles Marianne and says that Elinor will be finally settled within 
a few miles from them : 


“O mamma! how shall we do without her?” "My love, it 
will be scarcely a separation, We shall live within a few 
miles of each other, and shall meet every day of our life.” 

(SS, p. 17) 

Emma Woodhouse, who has Breat attachment for Hartfield, finds. 
it her home in future as well. She and Mr. Knightley do not think it 
worthwhile to shift to Mr. Knighiley's home in Donwell. "Of remov- 
ing to Donwell, Emma had already had her own passing thoughts. 
Like, him, she had tried the scheme and rejected it” (E, p.449). 
Parents want to see their children happily married and settled in 


about that : and though I neither know, now desire to know, what it 
really is, Tam sure it must be a good one" (SS, p. 339) Parents of 


£f a 
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r girls often do not stand in the way of their engagement to outsid- 
ers, However, there are frequent and firm objections from the side of 
aman's parents OF guardians, particularly if he is dependent on 
them, Lady Catherine, though only a relation of Mr. Darcy, was 
seriously displeased when Mr, Darcy married against her wishes. 
That is true of almost all parents who persuade their children to 

for money or status, Or try (o dissuade them from marrying 


poor Cinderellas. 

Consent of the parents is a formality, yeta formality that must be 
observed. The lovers, not the parents, have the last word. Elizabeth 
informs Jane Bennet about her love-affair with Mr. Darcy: “He still 
loves me, and we are engaged" (PP, p. 372). Captain Wentworth 
writes in his letter of proposal to Anne Elliot: “A word, a look, will 
te enough to decide whether I enter your father’s house this evening 
ornever” (P, p. 238). Itis her wish, not her father’s (her mother is 


dead long since), which is the chief consideration. 
ny and filial disobedience were 


The rewards of parental tyranı 
common in the novels of the day, As Eliza Parsons observes: “A 
parent has an undoubted right to a negative voice, to persuade, to 
reason, and direct the young and inexperienced mind; but to force a 
child to the altar, from motives of ambition, interest, or to gratify 
selfish passions, too gernerally lays the foundation for that indiffer- 
ence.. which terminates in folly, vice and the ruin of all social 
happiness.” Similarly, the heroine of Mary Burton's Self-Control is 

‘firmly of the opinion that parental authority extended no farther 
than a negative voice." And, according to Thomas Gisbome, it 
may be justified in requiring her to pause.'* 
X All this is followed or approved of by Jane Austen to a great 
ee 1n her early attitude towards Captain Wentworth and. Mr. 
D Anne Elliot has acted only in accordance with the time- 
eee wadition, To oblige Lady Russell, she did not marry Mr. 
cu not to disoblige her, she had rejected Captain Wen- 
Wenn ee later she is determined to accept Captain 
peres ple proposal, despite. Lady Russell’s opposition to it. The 
Dnt, ea right to ‘oppose even as lovers have a right to affirm. 
- fi enl novelists, like Eliza Parsons, ultimately reward 
üt Jane rud in the fairy-tale conclusions of their stories. 
object iing. sten follows a more realistic path: she makes the 
loi Hae see the desirability of the union and be reconciled 
‘pleads for Mr. Darcy with her father; and the 


E 
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father is convinced. The events that follow enable Lady Russel I 
see the merits of the union between Captain Wentworth and ict 
Elliot. She is made to admit “that she has been pretty completely 
wrong.” She, therefore, “found little hardship in attaching herself 
as a mother to the man who was securing the happiness of the Other 
child” (P, p. 249). The foundations of love, in Jane Austen's world, 
are understanding of character, compatibility of tempers, similarity 
of nature, respect, esteem, gratitude and steadiness of “prin. 
ciple”. Marriage is both a social and a family affair. For a happy 
marriage, friends, fortunes, blessings of parents are, if not the funda- 
mental requisites, atleast extra requirements. There is a reference to 
all these in Jane Austen's description of happy marriages. Mr. 
Darcy can do without reconciling to Lady Catherine. But, on 
Elizabeth’s persuasion, he does seek reconciliation with her. 
Edward Ferrars does not know of any reason for which a submission 
to the offended Mrs. Ferrars, his mother, should be made. However, 
Elinor asks him to submit to her for forgiveness. He ultimately does 
so, and is after all reconciled. In Northanger Abbey, the happy 
marriage of General Tilney’s daughter and a true understanding of 
Mr. Morland's financial condition bring about an easy and prompt 
reconciliation to the union of Henry Tilney and Catherine Morland : 
“Henry and Catherine were married, the bells rang, and everybody 
smiled" (NA, p. 258). It is, indeed, significant that in all the 
novels, except in Pride and Prejudice, marriages of the heroes and 
the heroines actually take place when all the discordant 
elements, viz. parental wrath, lack of fortune or friends, etc. are done 
away with. 
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Parent-Child Relationship 


To Jane Austen, family was “the supreme thing." She was a 
staunch advocate of family ties. In her novels the focus is on a family 
or families, comprising only two generations. The growing up of 
children constitutesthe main situation. As W.A. Craik points out, 
Personal relationships are most significant to the novelist? The 
proper behaviour of parents and effects of. wrong conduct are impor- 
tant in her novels. 

She loved children, and to her nephews and nieces she had been 
an affectionate aunt. In addressing a child she was perfect. Her 
biographer notes : “She could make everything amusing to a child .... 
Aunt Jane was the general favourite with the children." In her time, 
because of the high mortality of women, the birth of the first child 
must have been a matter of grave anxiety. She is, therefore, not en- 
thusiastic about their descriptions, particularly when there are too 
many children. 

Whenever Jane Austen takes up a child-heroine, she makes her 
grow quickly, without concentrating much on her childhood. She 
takes up Catherine Morland at the age of ten. Her growth is quite 
rapid. Five years are just skipped over in one sentence : “Such was 
Catherine Morland at ten. At fifteen, appearances were mending: 


the young are always, in part at any rate, 
E 
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that she has been quick and assured from the time she was twelve. 
But what she has been before is not told. Indeed, for Jane Austen “the 
subject of childhood is not emotional one.'?* 

Jane Austen confines herself to the relationships known to her. 
She had not the experience of being a mother. Therefore, she 
scrupulously avoids the field of experience not known to her. What 
a daughter is to à mother or a mother to a daughter, she must, how- 
ever, have felt herself. She studies this relationship in some detail. 
When there is no real mother, some elderly woman is there to serve 
asa mother. Lady Russell to Anne Elliot, Miss Taylor to Emma 
Woodhouse, and Mr. Allen to Catherine Morland, for example, are 
mothers. But what a son is to a mother or a mother to a son is not 
authentically known to her. Although she must have some idea of 
it while living in a big family and also reading about it in books, 
yet she avoids the whole spectrum of relationship between sons and 
mothers. Lady Bertram’s remorse over the death of her son is 
slightly and ironically touched upon. The Bennets haye no son. 
The Lucases have several children, but the reader is mainly 
introduced to only two elder daughters. Only Charlotte Lucas, the 


eldest, is described in some detail: “They had several children. The 
man, about twenty- 


eldest of them, a sensible, intelligent young wor 
seven, was Elizabeth’s intimate friend” (PP, p. 18). This, however, 
causes no vacuum, as the pattern of the novel does not suffer 
much because of the omission. 

Jane Austen underscores her dislike for disagreeable parents. 
Except in Sense and Sensibility, in all her novels there is a marked 
disparity between parents and children, In a way, “all her novels are 
about the failure of parents."* Perhaps. the only satisfactory parent 
inher novels is Mrs. Gardiner.5 Jane Austen seems 1o despise parents 
When they become an ordeal for well-intentioned children. Parents 
Should know how to look after their children. Sue aha $ n 
Upbringin, is responsible for much evil in her world. As 
Miter Alaris ou ‘Mise Austen's world the errors and follies of 

the result of faulty upbring- 


Jane Austen holds that children must be looked after carefully by 

it parents, They should be educated and nursed with method and 
tion. She remarks that the nursing of Charles little girls, 

"had been living with her at Chawton, should be done in the right 
ey 
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“We have the pleasure however of hearing that they are 
thought very much improved at home—Harriet in health, 
Cassy in manners. The latter ought to be a very nice child 
Nature has done enough for her—but method has been want- 
ing.. She will really be a very pleasant child if they 
(parents) only exert themselves a little." 

This is reflected in her novels. Mr. Bennet is negligent of his 
duty as a head of family. Elizabeth Bennet brings this aspect of his 
nature to his notice. She, for instance, warns him of the imminent 
danger involved in sending Lydia out to Brighton and not keeping her 
in control. However, Mr, Bennet laughs her fears away. “We shall 
have no peace at Longbourn ifLydia does not go to Brighton. Let 
her go then." This is certainly not proper for à parent. He repeals 
later when Lydia elopes with Wickham. He says: “Say noting of that. 
Who should suffer but myse! wn doing, and I 


1? It has been my © 
ought to feel it” (PP, p. 299). But he forgets the lesson 50. nicely 
driven home to him, when all ends well. He relapses into the same 
neglectful attitude, He likes Wickham much : 


“I admire all of my 
three sons-in-law highly," said he, “Wickham, perhaps, is my fi- 


vourite" (PP, p. 370). He is ready to dispose of his remaining tO 
daughters, he says, to any persons who come for them. He irrespon- 
sibly remarks : “If any young men come for Mary or Kitty, send 
them in, for I am quite at leisure" (PP, p. 377). Lydia's elopement 
provides a sure test of his character. He is found to be morally weak. 
As Marilyn Butler points out : “Mr. Bennet with his satirical view 
human folly, his irresponsible detachment from it as itis manifested 
in his own family, is shown to be morally very defective indeed." 

‘OL all the fathers in Jane Austen's novels, Sir Beram is the 
only respectable and agreeable one. He, 100, commits mistakes in the 
upbringing of his children, and is a rigid man. However. he genus 
jhely repens and rectfies them, His repentance significa wat 
has attained a degree of self-knowledge. Te is not à tempe 
repentance like that of Mr. Bennet: itis real and deep. Fanny, 
father is negligent and crude, Fathers in Emma. 
Prejudice, Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 
principle. 

Daughters, however, are still considerably affection towards 
fathers. Elizabeth, at times, feels ashamed of her fahs but she 
say nothing offensive to him, She only goes as fer a5 ^ duii 
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respectful daughter may go. Quite gently and persuasively she 
points out to him the need to check the exuberant spirits of Lydia 
and Kitty. When Sir Walter speaks disparagingly of her friend, Mrs. 
Smith, Anne Elliot minds it. Yet, she does not say anything "ober 
father. This is so because her "sense of personal respect to her father 
prevented her.” “She made no reply" (P, p. 158). Emma Woodhouse 
does not want to annoy Mr. Woodhouse. He is hypochondriac, and 
she is aware of his weaknesses. When he is unhappy that she is 
going to be married, Emma also becomes sad : “She could not see 
him suffering to know him fancying himself neglected” (E, p. 383). 
Fanny Price misses her mother when she comes to Mansfield. As 
Edmund says, this proves her to be an affectionate daughter. “You 
are sorry to leave Mamma, my dear little Fanny,” said he, “which 
shows you to be a very good girl” (MP, p. 15). A Regan or a Goneril 
is, indeed, unthinkable in Jane Austen’s novels. 

Mothers, more than fathers, are responsible for the proper 
upbringing and guidance of their daughters. Miss Tilney misses her 
dead mother, as she often feels lonely : “A mother would have been 
always present; a mother would have been a constant friend; her 
influence would have been beyond all other" (NA, p- 180). In Jane 
Austen's world, mothers are generally deficient in intelligence and 
understanding and negligent of their duties towards their daughters. 
Mrs. Bennet encourages the folly of Kitty and Lydia. Elizabeth 

She is sad to find that the lack 


blushes for her more often than not. 
of parental care had been responsible for Lydia's elopement : 
sometimes another had been her 


em in her opinion. Her 


Sometimes one officer, 
ting, but never with- 


favourite, as their attentions raised th 
affections had. been continually fluctuat u À 
outan object. The mischief of neglect and mistaken indul- 
ards such a gi ! how acutely did she now 
gence tow: girl —Oh: p 


feel it. 
in any sense excep! as a nar- 


Catherine's parents ignore 
after a broken love-affair. Their con x 
She comments : "They never once thought of her heart, which, for 
the parents, of a young lady of seventeen, just retuned from her 
first excursion from home, was odd enough!" (NA, p. 235). Lady 
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Elliot is described with great care as she was a lovin 
Bennet, Lady Bertram, Mrs, Thorpe, Mrs, Price ao d 
all careless towards their daughters. Mary Crawford blames aad 
ers who do not know how to bring up their daughters well i “Mother 
certainly have not yet got quite the right way of Managing their 
daughters. I do not know where the error lies, I do not pretend to set 
people right, but I do see that they are often wrong” (MP, p. 5(j. 
Mr. and Mrs. Price have no affection for Fanny, and the fact is 
seriously lamented. Fanny's father “scarcely ever noticed her, tut 
to make her the object of acoarse joke.” As for her mother, 


Mrs. Price was not unkind—but...her daughter never met 
with greater kindness from her than on the first day of 
her arrival. The instinct of nature was soon satisfied, and 
Mrs. Price’s attachment had no other source. Her heart and 
her time were already quite full; she had neither leisure nor 
affection to bestow on Fanny. (MP, p. 389) 


The novelist rebukes in severe terms the neglect of their 
daughters’ upbringing by mothers. The careless mothers are 
invariably held up to ridicule. Mrs. Bennet blames others, 
particularly the Forsters, for Lydia’s elopement. But here the ironic 
tone is quite evident : 

“If I had been able,” said she, “to carry my point of going 
to Brighton, with all my family, this would not have hap- 
pened; but poor dear Lydia and nobody to take care of her. 
Why did the Forsters ever let her go out of their sight? 1am 
sure there was some great neglect or other on their side, for 
she is not the kind of girl to do such a thing, if she had 
been well looked after. I always thought they were very 
unfit to have the charge of her. (PP, p. 287) 


Many mothers do not manage their daughters well. According 
to Edmund, “wrong education" by parents is at the bottom of the evil: 


“The error is plain enough," said the less courteous E 
“such girls are ill brought up. They are given wrong Hae 
from the beginning, They are always acting upon mo! 


E in their be- 
of vanity—and there is no more real modesty in 
haviour before they appear in public than umar E 
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Tom Bertram thinks that good mothers alone can guide daughters. 
“Those who are showing the world what female manners should be,” 
said Berirarr, gallantly, “are doing a great deal to set them Tight.” 

Mrs, Dashwood is a tolerable mother. The business of her life, 
like that of Mrs. Bennet, is to get her daughters married. However, 
she isnot as mean as Mrs. Bennet. For the sake of Marianne, she 
“could even be prudent”. Lady Middleton, though an indulgent 
mother, is cold and insipid. Her husband is decidedly better-man- 
nered and more civilised than she is. She too “was more agreeable 

than her mother in being more silent” (SS, p. 54). 

Mrs. Allen almost “mothers” Catherine Morland; she is her pa- 
rent. However, she is a chatty, old woman, who is much more 
“dressy”: she takes great care of her gowns. Mr. Allen, a more 
sensible person, does not think it proper for young men and women to 
Tide together in open carriages. But his wife's objection to such a 
scheme is on different grounds, She argues : 

“Open carriages are nasty things. A clean gown is not five 
minutes’ wear in them. You are splashed getting in and 
getting out : and the wind takes your hair and your bonnet 
in every direction. I hate an open carriage myself. “ 
(NA, p. 104). 
Being without beauty, genius, accomplishment or manner, she is 
boring and noisy, even teasing at times. But she is never 
“designing”. She frequently allows Catherine her own discretion. For 
instance, when Catherine Morland wants to be with the Tilneys, 
She easily yields ; “Do just as you please, dear" (NA, p. 61). 

Mrs. Thorpe is a fit companion for her. Mrs. Allen's conversation. 
with Mrs, Thorpe—if it can be called conversation— is amusing and 
Tevealing : one talks of gowns and garments, the other of her children. 
Mrs. Thorpe always visits people in the company of one or the other 
“Of her children, as the child provides hera fit subject of conversa- 

_ tion, Like Mrs. Bennet, she frequently forgets the topic of her speech. 


However, like Mrs. Allen, she is also simply stupid, not selfish or 
‘designing. There is, indeed, something heroic in her placid 
ion with her children. Mary Musgrove is a trying mother, 

t to her child, When she blames her husband for not 

sick child, Anne remarks: “Nursing does not belong 

is not his province, A sick child is always the mother’s 

p. 56). She conveniently forgets that a father is emo- 
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tionally less involved. Her nature is revealed when she Considers 
Anne Elliot a better nurse for her ailing child. She thinks that a 
mother is not of much help, and asks Anne to look after her child - 
“To be sure, I may just as well go as not, for I am of no use at home, 
You, who have not a mother's feelings, are a great deal the properest 
person" (P, p. 57). 

The proverbial image of a cruel mother-in-law is also reflected 
in two novels. Lady Catherine in her confrontation with Elizabeth 
emphatically claims to be Mr. Darcy’s aunt. She repeatedly calls 
Darcy “my nephew”, "my own nephew". When Mr. Darcy and Eliza- 
beth are engaged, she “sent him language so very abusive, especially 
of Elizabeth, that for some time all intercourse was at an end.” Even 
when she ultimately overlooks the offence, it is due to “her affection 
for him, or her curiosity to see how his wife conducted herself.” This 
is obviously no sound reason so far as the wife is concemed. Mrs. 
John Dashwood worries her mother-in-law, Mrs. Dashwood. Here 
the mother-in-law does not hold purse-strings or power; she is only a 
widow with very limited resources. The step-son and his wife are very 
cruel and mean. It is, however, in Mrs, Ferrars that the traditional 
mother-in-law comes to her own. Mrs, Ferrars is easily flattered by 
Lucy Steele. However, she hates the prudent Elinor Dashwood right 
from her early acquaintance. It is to be noted that even when both 
Lucy and Elinor become her daughters, she hardly likes Elinor who 
is superior both in birth and fortune, 

In Jane Austen, aunts are important for the upbringing of nephews 
and nieces, They figure frequently in her works. Mrs. Gardiner is à 
much-loved aunt, She “was an amiable, intelligent, elegant woman, 
and a great favourite with all her Longbourn nieces. Between the 
two eldest and herself especially, there subsisted a very particular 
regard" (PP, p. 139). Elizabeth finds a sympathetic aunt in Mre 
Gardiner. There isa note of marked tenderness and sympathy inl 
her dealings with Elizabeth, Besides other things, they share * 
tendency to be sportive and light-hearted. Mrs. Gardiner, or ee 
ample, advises her to be serious in her relationship with Wicklorr 
for the engagement would be between unequals. But the play! of 

Elizabeth promises nothing, as she assures her to “take cae if 
myself and Mr. Wickham too." He will not be in love with le^ 
“she "can prevent that" (PP, p. 144), Mrs. Gardiner refers P. 
ultimate union with Mr, Darcy in a similar way. Having £^ 
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arcy's past in tracing out and bringing 
th Wickham, she goes on in a lighter tone : 
he hardly ever mentioned your 
name. But shyness seems the fashion. Pray, forgive me if I 
have been very presuming, Or at least do not banish me so 
far as to exclude me from P. I shall never be quite happy till 
id the park. A low phoeton, with a nice 
Id be the very thing.” (PP, p- 325) 
‘Anne Elliot is an affectionate aunt of little Charles and Walter. Miss 
Bates is a loving aunt to Jane Fairfax. It is to be noted that she 
invariabley speaks well of Jane Fairfax. On one occasion she dwells 
at length on her letter. 

Like parents, aunts have an important role to play. Mrs. Gardiner 
cheerfully performs her duty towards her nieces. She wishes them all 
happiness, whereas Mrs. Philips, her sister, prepares the ground for 
Lydia’s elopement. Both the younger Miss Bennets arc fond of her. 

flirtation with officers. 


Mrs, Philips encourages their follies and 
Lady Bertram is tiresome as an aunt. She is an old, fat, indolent, 


selfish woman: “Her affections were not acute, nor was her mind te- 
nacious" (MP, p. 449). In the end, however, she voluntarily discards 


her passivity. 
‘Mrs. Norris is, perhaps, the worst of aunts, particularly for 
Fanny Price. Mrs. Price, after a silence of over eleven years, gets 
reconciled to her sister, Lady Bertram. What does Mrs. Norris do 
1o help her? Jane Austen observes : "Sir Thomas sent friendly 
advice and professions, Lady Bertram dispatched money and baby- 
linen, and Mrs, Norris wrote letters..." (MP, p.5). While the Bertrams 
tty to be of some help to Fanny, she does not. She helps in getting 
Fanny removed from Portsmouth to Mansfield Park, but she herself 
does not encourage her anywhere; she rather tries to create or increase 
n She acts as a foil to her, trying to undo whatever 
Fe und Bertram wants to do towards Fanny Price. She wants to help 
pected with advice only: “As far as walking, talking and 
But E reached, she was thoroughly benevolent” (MP, p. 8). 
m ards Fanny Price ‘at Mansfield Parsonage, she is not helpful 
pu ing even kind advice. Frequently she tries to demoralise 
Jam make her feel small. She does not love Fanny, As Jane 
Wh oh ^ Mrs, Norris had no affection for Fanny and no 
procuring her pleasure at any time" (MP, p. 79). She 


PAR 
about 


account of Mr. Da 
Lydia's marriage Wil 
“J thought him very shy, 


little pair of ponies, wou! 
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encourages the vulgar conduct of the Miss Bertrams and tries to 
create diffidence in Fanny, thereby causing much misery, Sir Ber. 
tram ultimately realizes that she has not been a dependable guide or 
friend to his daughters. It is but natural that when she finally leaves 
the Mansfield Park Parsonage, she is remembered by nobody: “She 
was regretted by no one at Mansfield Park’ (MP, 466). 

The bleak chances of dignified female employment and the dread 
of being a poor old woman in Jane Austen's time account for the 
absence of the portrait of an honourable maid-aunt in contempo- 
rary literature. In Jane Austen also, one misses an ideal maid-aunt, 
though she herself had been an affectionate maid-aunt, and the posi- 
tion of an aunt in the family was quite high in her opinion. Aunts, in 
general, are wearisome in her novels, the writer herself does not like 
them. There is a consistent note of irony in her portrayals. These 
Portraits suggest the importance of aunts by stressing the negative 
aspect. Mrs, Bennet is thoroughly exposed when she says that Mr. 
Gardiner's money would have been her own, if he had no family. Her 
attitude towards the little Gardiners is, indeed, uncharitable: 


“We are persuaded that he has pledged himself to assist 
Mr. Wickham with money.” 

“Well,” cried her mother, “it is all very right; who should do 
it but her own uncle? If he had not had a family of his own, 
I and my children must have had all his money, you 
know..." (PP, p. 389). 


Moreover, no aunt is wholly bad or vulgar. Lady Bertram is 
redeemed to some extent by the end. The "female lago," Mrs. 
Norris, is also not described at her worst. Jane Austen is fair to ber. 
Mrs. Philips, vulgar and silly, does resemble her sister, Mrs. 
Bennet, in nature, Even after Lydia's elopement, she provides much 
more information about the wicked Wickham and thereby unwit- 
tingly adds to the misery of the Bennet family. Yet, she too is neither. 

'gning nor unfeeling, Jane Austen concentrates on parent-child 
behaviour and displays a rare insight into personal relationships. She 
studies woman with reference to fami 
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PARENT“ 
vere to her work. Since these relationships are basic to human 
existence, her novels will be intelligible and appealing to readers of 


every age- 


. Lloyd W. Brown, “The Business ‘of Mothering”, 
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Her Comic Vision 


To Jane Austen the world as she knew it was a comedy. 
Humour, therefore, is the soul of her writings. There is scarcely any 
Situation—whether the fear of ghosts (NA), a picnic (E), a proposal 
(PP, E)—which she did not see and did not depict in its humorous 
aspect. In her novels humour lies in characters, situations, and 
dialogues. For example, the following conversation between John 
Thorpe and Catherine Morland is indicative of delicate touches 
and quiet irony: 

"ButIsay, Miss Morland, I shall come and pay my respects 
at Fullerton before it is long, if not disagreeable.” 

“Pray do—My father and mother will be very glad to sce 

Ou.” 

en Ihop. -Ihope, Miss Morland, you will not be sorry to 
see me.” 

“Oh! dear, not at all. There are very few people I am sorry to 
see. Company is always cheerful," (NA, p. 123) 


Humour and irony co-exist in her works. Let us consider the 
‘opening sentence of Pride and Prejudice: “It is a truth universally 
acknowledged, that a single man in possession of a good fortune 
must be in want of a wife." The expectations raised by the first six 
words are deftly belied in the later part of the sentence. The DRE 
qualification of the observation is further obvious from the fact à 
in the novel the concern is not with the universe but with a pue 
"neighbourhood." As M. Mudrick points out, the key 10 n of 
standing Jane Austen is through a comprehension of her NE 
irony, Inher novels "an ironist without humour is almost incon 

le.” 
2 ais Austen has her own ideals in life, and what docs A 
up to her standard is held up to ridicule, Her ideal is : ES 
woman — a rational and amiable creature. Women becom 


Yr — 
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able when they do not conform to this standard. Mrs. Norris is not 
affectionate towards children: “She never knew how to be pleasant to 
children” (MP, p. 26). Maria Bertram marries Mr. Rushworth only 
because she wants freedom from home and discipline. She dislikes 
things that should rather be liked by a woman: “home, restraint and 
tranquillity” (MP, p. 202). Women who become champions of their 
rights, denouncers of men, are ridiculed. Mary Crawford, Miss 
Thorpe, Mrs. Elton, Lady Middleton and Miss Bingley are examples 
in point. 

Natural folly in women is not much despicable. In her early 
novels Jane Austen presents some natural fools. Miss Thorpe who 
cannot help being fussy and frivolous, is silly and empty-headed. She 
indulges in superlatives so frequently. Catherine, therefore, soon rea- 
lizes her selfish and ungenerous nature. Her exposition of her feel- 
ings to others is unlady-like. Her conversation with Captain Tilney 
onthe subject of beauty and a true heart is both immodest and 
dispiriting: 

“Why do you put such things into my head? 
lf Icould believe it—my spirit, youknow, is pretty inde- 


pendent." 
“I wish your heart were independent. That would be enough 


for me,” 
“My heart, indeed! What can you have to do with hearts? 
You men have none of you any hearts.” 


In Mary Bennet, Jane Austen studies a dull, pedantic gi. Mary 
rads much, and constantly plays on her piano to produce little 
‘ffect after great labour; her performance is rather dull for the listen- 
"Ts. Yet, she is simple and harmless. Mrs. Allen's "vacancy of 
mind” and “incapacity for thinking" are such defects as do not 
‘ender her odious. K.L. Moler rightly observes : "Mrs. Allen tums out 
1 be nothing more but a kindly bore.”? 

Mrs. Jennings serves as a touchstone to study other characters. 
ae instance, whereas the mean John Dashwood expresses his inabil- 
J210 do anything for Edward in case he is disinherited, Mrs. 

"ings is ready to do whatever she possibly can: “I must see what 
Bn give them towards furnishing their house" (SS, p. 277). She 
p ne “poor” and tries to nurse her disinterestedly and 
tratBetically. John Dashwood also considers Edward "poor", but he 

5 NOt think of helping him; he rather blames him straightaway. 


B. | 
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His words are meaningless: "Poor Edward! 1 feel for him sy. 
cerely” (p. 269). He feels nobody can render any help to the sr 
“We must all feel for him, and the more so, because it is tually oy; 
of our power to assist him.” Mrs. Jennings, on the other ang. 
thinks of doing something solid for him: “Poor young man! .. | 
am sure he should be very welcome to bed and board at my house; 
and so I would tell him if I could see him" (p. 268). Her humour i 
a glaring contrast to Mrs. Fenars's vanity and Mrs, Palmer's 
simple silliness. She imagines at one time that Colonel Brandon and 
Elinor Dashwood, engagedin a lively conversation, are lovers. So 
"She was too honourable to listen, and had even changed her scat 
Qn purpose that she might not hear...” (p. 282). But each of the Miss 
Steeles overhears whenever the other is engaged in a conversation 
with her lover. As Ian Watt has Pointed out: “The most direct clue 
lothe scheme of values which underlines Sense and Sensibility, is 
its language.” The “pretentious illiteracies" of Lucy Steele are a con- 
trast to Mrs. Jennings’ straight language and comic turns; these 
Suggest a marked contrast in their nature as well. Eventually the 
good-natured Mrs. Jennings provides a norm of good-sense and 
amiability, 

The self-assuming and self-assertive women are much more 
tiresome. Whereas the heroines do not want to stand in the way of 
anybody, the stupid women frequently do. When the Miss Musgroves 
plan to go out for a walk, Mary Musgrove thrusts herself on them: 


Way: het husband is described, and she is called his caricature only 
his dud more wicked, The way he is egged onto give nothing 10 


Pounds apiece. This process in reduction till he finally 
goes on 

resolves to do only “such kind of neighbou il his own wife 

` Pointed out" (SS, p. 8-13), ^ Eo 
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When folly in the Jane Austen world comprises a thorough weak- 
‘ness of will or intellect, it is pardonable. The lack of intelligence is 
not 50 despicable as its wrong application or use for selfish motive. In 
the case of Charlotte, Mrs. Palmer, folly lies in the natural feebleness 
of will or intellect. She is Mrs. Jennings’ second daughter. Her 
thoughtlessness and empty effusions are significant, to that extent 
they give a clue to her silliness, in addition to providing a fund of 
innocent mirth. She, for instance, praises Elinor Dashwood's draw- 
ings at Barton Cottage, but soon forgets them all. She clearly 
contradicts in the end whatever she says in the beginning. Her own 
conduct in forgetting everything, after having praised the drawings 
profusely, is an evidence in point. To Elinor’s enquiry, whether Mr. 
Willoughby is known much in her part of Somersetshire, she 
answers in a contradictory language. She welcomes the Miss 
Dashwoods to her house in her characteristic manner. When Mr. 
Willoughby’s bad nature is exposed to all, she expresses her anger. 
She often indulges in “laughter without a cause,” and finds her hus- 
band “droll”, When Marianne is jilted, Mrs. Palmer becomes 
particularly sympathetic towards her. She invites her mother, along 
with the Miss Dashwoods, to Cleveland. She, thereafter, gives a 
sincere welcome to the visitors at Cleveland. When she leaves the 
town for fear of “putrid fever" to her child, she is not unjustified in 
doing so, asthe fear of this fever in Jane Austen's time was really 
great, And it is on her infant's account that she thinks of migration. 
Mrs, Jennings, too, agrees as the doctor alludes to the fear of 
infection. Though “a very silly woman”, she is not deficient in basic 
a integrity. Hence, she is not an object of bitter irony in the 
Mis, Ferrars is often too formal, arrogant and rude. She tries to 
Persuade Edward Ferrars to discard poor Elinor. She recommends 
Miss Morton to him, because “Miss Morton is Lord Morton's daugh- 
ter" (SS, p, 238), She is, indeed, a “little, thin woman, full of mean- 
ied pride and determined prejudice.” She is one of such elderly 
irons as are Jane Austen's favourite butts of irony in her novels: 
lu Smith, Mrs. Rushworth, Lady Bertram, Mrs. Price, Mrs. Bates, 
Y Catherine, Mrs, Bennet, and Mrs Churchi : 
ut when folly consists in moral laxity, it is condemned. Wick- 
um ind. Willoughby are criticised in severe terms. The Miss Steeles 
nearly ‘oid of moral principle and feminine delicacy. Anne Steele, 
HER is the more vulgar and fussy of the two. Lucy Steele, 
o or twenty-three, is often reserved. She deserts Edward 
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Ferrars and marries his elder brother, Robert Ferrars, though on h 
account alone Edward was threatened to be disinherited. In realit, 
both sisters lack rectitude and delicacy of mind, for they combing 
in themselves ignorance with insincerity. The younger Miss Bennets 
are silly, vulgar and vain. 

Fools like the Miss Steeles unconsciously betray their mean and 
shallow nature by their preoccupation with trivial issues. They gene- 
rally give unwanted information. Miss Steele, for instance, “will tell 
anything without being asked” (SS, p.272) This tendency is a 
reflection on their inner intentions or selfish motives. On account of 
this and their personal experiences, they are often not good at 
conversation. Frequent pauses in conversation between Lucy 
Steele and Elinor Dashwood (SS, pp. 148-50) point to the great 
difficulty they experience in conversation. In the reception and 
dinner arranged by Mrs. Ferrars for the Miss Steeles “no poverty of 
any kind, except of conversation, appeared—but there the deficiency 
was considerable. John Dashwood had not much to say for himself 
that-was worth-hearing, and his wife had still less" (SS, p. 233). 
Robert Ferrars’ conversation with his friends, Lord Courtland and 
Elliots, is uninteresting. So are Mrs. Elton's allusions to her Selina 
and Maple Grove, Lucy’s to her friends and Miss Steele’s to her 
Doctor. However, these too, provide a deep insight into the real 
nature of the speakers. 

There being more of farce and jest in earlier works, the novelist is 
generous and tolerant in her attitude towards them. These fools also 
do not tend to be villains. Jane Austen uses humour as a mcans 0 
criticise characters and their society. Her fools are amusing, because 
ofien unconsciously they expose themselves, and also help in undoing 
what they want to do, Miss Bingley tries to laugh Elizabeth out of 
Mr, Darcy's mind, However, the effect is adverse “.. and the very 
circumstance which had been designed to tum his thoughts from 
Elizabeth, seemed to have fixed them on her more, and more chee? 
fully” (PP, p. 270). 1 em 

Lady Catherine is adequately exposed when she tries to dissi E 
Elizabeth Bennet from marrying Mr. Darcy. In the Conduct books 5 
the time, women were advised and expected to be polite and kind in 
behaviour, no matter whether rich or poor. Lady Sarah Penning; 
ton held: "Be honestly open in every part of your behaviour ant 
conyersation...a superiority of rank or fortune is no licence 
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prod, supercilious behaviour." But Lady Catherine is impolite, 
and her entrance is marked by her rude manners: 

She entered the room with an air more than usually ungra- 
made no other reply to Elizabeth's salutation than a 
ion of the head, and sat down without saying 


icd her name to her mother on 
f. introduction 


cious, 
slight inclinati 
a word. Elizabeth had mention 
her ladyship's entrance, though no request o! 
had been made. 

In fact, the instances of her incivility are numerous. Then she makes 
a slight reference to their “very small park” and their “most incon- 
venient sitting room for the evening in summer.” Mrs. Bennet, so 
respectfully, asks her to take some refreshment, but she thanklessly 
declines the invitation: “Mrs. Bennet, with great civility, begged her 
Jadyship to take some refreshment; but Lady Catherine very reso- 
futely, and not very politely, declined eating anything...” (PP, p.352). 
The use of interrogatives indicates her wilful and “headstrong” 
disposition. The frequent use of negatives in her speech points to the 
hollowness of her arguments, Thus, she begins to address Elizabeth: 
“You can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the reason of my 
journey hither”. When Elizabeth tells her about her ignorance as to 
the event that has brought Lady Catherine there, she goes on with 

her characteristic tone and abundant use of negatives: 
“Miss Bennet", replied her ladyship in angry tone, “you 
‘ought to know, that I am not to be trifled with. But, however, 
insincere you may choose to be, you shall not find me so. My 
character has ever been celebrated for its sincerity and frank- 
ness, and in a cause of such moment as this, I shall certainly 
not depart from it” (PP, p. 353) 
žer speech is indicative of her untenable arguments. Elizabeth 
ightly observes to her: “Allow me to say, Lady Catherine, that the 


Arguments with which you have supported this extraordinary appli 
5 applica- 
In have been as frivolous as the application was ill-judged" (PP, p. 


s in Bennet is an engaging bore of a different shade. Suddenly 
ax mper flares up, and by degrees it cools down. The ironic tones 
p, Undertones of the novelist are quite obvious in the book. Jane 
Acl, on Miss Bingley's invitation, goes to Netherfield. It staris 

1g which will prevent her from coming back the same day. Mrs, 
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who has insisted on her going, is all joy, "as if the credit of 
Jl her own" (PP, p. 31). When she displays her 


Bennet, 
little information and uncertain temper", she 


making it rain were al 
“mean understanding, 
elaborately betrays her true self. 

Female bores in Jane Austen’s later novels are more subtle and 
wicked. Their folly is often rooted in a fundamental lack of moral 
uprightness. Mary Crawford, though an interesting character, is defi- 
cient in moral principle and  good-sensc. She invariably displays a 
snobbish and mercenary Oul . In the earlier part of the novel, she 
is considerably lively and enthusiastic. However, à careful reader 
cannot fail to notice the Jack of basic integrity and decency in her 
boastful conduct and vainglorious nature. Here Jane Austen uses 
irony as a way of moral evaluation. Virginia Woolf rightly says that 
“all at once Mary Crawford's chatter, though it continues 10 amuse, 
rings flat.” While doing justice to all that is attractive in her, Jane 
‘Austen sees, and wants us to see, that Mary Crawford is a woman 
who is “emotionally and spiritually hollow.” 

Mrs. Churchill incamates yet another kind of folly. She is an 
old, tyrannical woman. Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax have 10 
suffer much on account of her dictatorial and whimsical dispos 
tion. She hardly comes on the stage personally. One is happy Io 
learn that she has no child ‘of her own to harass. When she dies (she 
is one among the very few persons who die in Jane Austen’s novels), 
her death is not seriously mourned by anybody. ‘The reactions t her 


death are reported in this strain: 
Tt was felt as such things must be felt. Everybody had 2 
degree of gravity and sorrow: tenderness 10 the de- 
the surviving friends; and, in a ca507- 
i iosity to know where she ‘would be buried: 
Goldsmith tells us, that when Jovely woman stoops to folly, 
she has nothing to do but to die; and when she stoops to be 
disagreeable, it is equally to ended as 
ill-fame, Mrs. Churchill, after being disliked at least 
th compassionate. allow- 
P 387) 


five years, was now spoken of wil 
ances. E 
Her demise is a welcome release. Emma soon realizes that ME 
jk Churchill: "S 
t 


Churchill will now be a better guardian for Mr. us ex 

saw in a moment all the possible. Now, an attachme®™ 

‘Smith would have nothing to Eee ‘Mr. Churchill, independent 
č of his wife, was feared by nobody" (E, P- 388). 


4 
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Forthright and earnest, Jane Austen dislikes persons who pretend 
illness, Mrs. Bennet, when disconcerted, fancies herself ill and ne- 
glected. In Sanditon, Mr. Parker has two unmarried sisters of singu- 
lar nature. It is their pleasure i0 fancy themselves invalids toa 
degree and in a manner never experienced by others. Mary Musgrove 
is also a woman of this type. Her husband, Charles Musgrove, asks 
‘Anne Elliot to persuade her not to imagine herself ill and ignored. 
Such women are particularly disagreeable when their nature has a 
bearing on other’s happiness. 

In Miss Bates, Jane Austen studies a well-intentioned natural 
fool. Her folly is steeped in the lack of strong will or intellect. 
She presents a striking contrast to the boastful Mrs. Elton. The good- 
hearted, talkative village spinster, Miss Bates, is an odd mixture of 
what is good and ridiculous. She speaks too much in first person, 
but her account is in relation to others who figure in it. She 
performs a dramatic function, A bore’s speech must tend “in some 
way to the telling of the main story... it should always have a 
tendency in that direction*:" Miss Bates keeps the story moving. Her 
Jong speeches reveal to us what is happening in Highbury society, 
thus “making us understand the finest intricacies of the plot.” She 
Tepresents the inferior society of Highbury, 

No jolt is felt while listening to her long monologues. In her 
‘speeches she rambles systematically in her meditation on the past and 
comes back to the present. For example, she speaks about Jane 
Fairfax’s letter to her, and returns to the subject of her speech at the 
tend. She gives much information in a loose yet consistent speech. 
She thus ends her speech: “Well, now I have just given you a hint of 
What Jane writes about, we will tum to her letter; and Iam sure she 
tells her own story a great deal better than I can tell it for her” (E.p. 
162). Though much has been forced on Emma, yet she finds herself 
a “pleasantly detained.” Miss Bates has not forgotten the 
Fait ee ane has been speaking out “the whole substance of 
sot Miss Bass would be abe come is es 
But taking her ti Quem to convey anything exactly? 
es ES time about it, she docs—and that without using 
‘Speech of expression inconsistent with her usual habits of 

Conversation is a mutual exchange of opini i 
Sae reduce to a monologue, Mrs. Ets speeches are mora 
DW, not converse with people; she addresses them.” As 


ing maintains, Jane Austen's intention of satire is 
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evident when the listeners "no longer attempt equal give and take of 
conversation? On Mrs. Elton's first visit to Hartfield, her speeches 
comparing Hartfield to Maple Grove, her patronizing allusions to | 
Mrs. Weston receive the briefest replies from Emma Woodhouse, 

Thus, she is often left to make a “conversational exhibition of 
herself.” 

In many ways Miss Bates gets the implicit sympathy of the 
novelist, whereas Mrs. Elton does not. The manner in which she is 
disposed of is characteristic of Jane Austen's method of dealing with 
terrific bores. Whenever a fool becomes trying beyond a limit, she 
discards him, without saying a word of criticism. She adopts this 
method to dispose of Mr. John Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility. 
"When Lydia's elopement occurs, Mr. Collins suggests to Mr. 
Bennet: “...throw off your unworthy child from your affection for 
ever, and leave her to reap the fruits of her own heinous offence.” 
Instead of showing any sympathy towards the afflicted family, he 
rather aggravates their grief, He observes: “The death of your 
daughter would have been a blessing in comparison of this" (PP, 
pp. 296-97). The reactions of the Bennets to the leer must be 
utterly bitter. However, these are not reported. The novelist silently 
passes on to the help and letter of sympathy written to the Bennels 
by Mr. Gardiner. Mr. Collins also refers to the Lydia-Wickham 
affair, to lower the Bennets in their own eyes. However, when 
Elizabeth and Mr, Darcy are engaged, he writes the reply to Mr. 
Collins’ letter; and it is here that Mr. Collins is disposed of. The 
letter is brief yet effective and full of characteristic irony : 


“I must trouble you once more for congratulations. Elizabeth. 
will soon be the wife of Mr. Darcy. Console Lady Catherine 
as well as you can. But, if I were you, I would stand by the 
nephew, He has more to give." (PP, p. 383) 
‘A similar method is followed to dispense with Mis. Elton. She 
mun id criticises 
the lack of pomposity and luxury in their marriage ceremony- But 
Jane Austen. leaves her when she has expressed her reactions to the 
marriage celebrations. Mrs, Elton comments = 
satin, very few lace veils; a most pitiful business! Selina would state 
when she heard of it.” The writer finishes the novel with dé 
pite of these deficiencies, the wishes, the hopes, 
confidence, the predictions ‘of the small band of truc friends who 
- tun j 
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were fully answered in the perfect happiness 


of the union” (E, p. 484). 

i erously and tolerantly as 
gs of female errors. As in the 
d to be a designed wickedness, 
y. In later. novels, how- 

destroy all 
more subtle 
ens. Mrs. 
Elton an 


long as it i 
earlier nove! 
it is thoroughtl: 
ever, folly is of a darker nature, 
good in the world. Her female bores, therefore, become 
and calculating, and her attitude towards them, t00, hard 
Norris, a consistently selfish woman, is à trying bore + Mrs. 


insufferable one. 

The novelist gives the devil his due, and does not let bores 
remain irredeemably bad. To do that would be both unnatural and 
jnartistic, something that a conscious artist like Jane Austen would 
always avoid. Lady Susan isa thoroughly bad woman, and perhaps, 
as it is commonly suggested, that is why Jane Austen is not able to 
complete the novel. Mrs. Bennet will not visit Charles Bingley at 
Netherfield unless her husband first does SO “Indeed you must g0» 
for it will be impossible for us to visit him if you do nor" (PP, p. 4)- 
Mrs. John Dashwood, a selfish wretch, 100 once sends the Miss 
Steeles on her own carriage. Mrs. Palmer's tolerable nature is also 
shown by her perpetual smile, though she exhibits a total want of 
discrimination. Mrs. Jennings, a vulgar, gossipy woman, is 
considerably sympathel |s Marianne Dashwood when the 


tic toward: 
latter is unhappy- Lady P! part sleepy and 
a sympathetic and affectionate mother 


sluggish, turns out to be 
when she welcomes Fanny Price back 10 Man: 


the guardian of a disgraced niece 
better qualities. Mrs- Price, we are 
necessity, without any of Mrs. Norris's inclination for it, or any of 
her activity.,.but Mrs. Norris would have been a more respectable 
mother of nine children O! » (MP, p. 390). Her 
bores are often fascinating © araci they are sparkling 
bubbles that soon fade away without doing much harm to anybody. 
One does not know what became of Miss Morton or the vulgar Miss 
Steele or Miss King, nor docs one ask about them. 
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Tt may be noted that even fools, at times, Speak wisely, Mrs, 
Allen's advice to Catherine shows her sense of wisdom ; i 
must not be over-particular. Young people will be young people, as 
Your good mother says hereself.... Young people do ne: like 10 be 
always thwarted” (NA, p. 105. Even Isabella Thorpe is nor alto- 

Tegard to hurry in 
noe Berment: "But, above all things, my dear Catherine, do not beina 


In Jane Austen, the fools are subject to punishment according to 
the enormity of their folly. Her conviction is that the evil-doer must 
suffer or at least Tepent for his deeds. When the folly lies in a funda- 
mental lack of understanding or natural cause, she is content with 
exposing it thoroughly, However, when it is of a more serious 
nature, it brings its punishment in the end. The exposition of the 
follies of Mrs, Bennet, Lady Catherine, Mrs, Middleton, Mrs, Rush- 
worth, and Miss Bingley serves them right and enough. But a Mrs. 
Elton or a Mrs. Norris needs greater repentance and realization 
of her selfish motives and mean designs. 

The female. fools provide Jane Austen ample opportunity for the 
display of her cool, ironic wit. By stressing the negative aspect, 
these characters also tend to Strengthen and emphasise their creator's 
solid convictions and ideals of a woman. Anything wise or good isnot 
Tidiculed; only “follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies’ 
are laughed at. By implication and contrast, the silly women 
Suggest Jane Austen’s idea of a good and ideal woman, Thus, they 
also highlight the salient characteristics of the major women in her 
novels, The mode of contrast is Particularly important for charac- 
ter-study, Miss Isabella Thorpe becomes a striking contrast for 
Catherine Morland; Lydia, Mrs, Bennet and Lady Catherine for 
Elizabeth and Jane Bennet, Elizabeth Elliot and Mary Musgrove 
for Anne. Elizabeth Bennet is what Mrs. Bennet cannot become even 
After the experience of an entire life-time—sensible and. agreeable- 
These fools present a variegated spectrum of life. Often oar 

and human, they are indicative of her realistic approach and cheerfi 
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outlook towards life, Foll 
but it is Self-exposing, not 
female bores serve the pu 
Though in real life 


Y Asserts itself in Jane A 


a Potent evil. In the social comedy, the 
rpose of criticism and comic exposition. 
they may be terrible, yet as characters in 


usten's world, 


distinction clear in respec 


She rejects Mr, Collins’ proposal, as the latter is “a conceited, pom- 
pous, narrow-minded, silly man" (PP, p. 136). She cannot easily 
reconcile herself to Charlotte Lucas’s acceptance of his proposal, 
However, as a character to study she finds him immensely interest- 
ing. As she observes: “Thank Heaven! Iam going tomorrow where 
I shall find a man who has not one agreeable quality, who has 
neither manners nor sense to recommend him. Stupid men are the 
only ones worth-knowing, after all" (PP, p. 154). Although he is 
interesting for study, she would not like to marry him for the world. 
Mrs. Elton is, as Emma Woodhouse finds her, “an insufferable 
woman". But as a character in novel, she is both convincing and 
interesting. 
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